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INTRODUCTION 



The American public schools have many in- 
ternal problems that need to be wisely and care- 
fully solved to permit their work to be accom- 
plished with satisfaction and efficiency. These 
problems are not simple in their nature, as they 
involve the rights of the state, of society, of the 
family and of the children. The school exists 
for the benefit of these several factors in civiliza- 
tion, and is not the agent to benefit any other 
class. Teachers, school officers, superintendents, 
principals and every organization of forces in 
educational administration are means to ends and 
are never ends in themselves. Were it not for the 
children, their need of education and training, 
their capability of development and of skill, there 
would be no need for all the various factors 
which to-day constitute the educational system. 

American educational activity is democratic in 
its fundamental nature and its success depends 
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upon the opinions, experience and judgment of 
those who are authorized by law to decide the 
questions at issue. This fact necessitates that 
the relationships which exist in an educational 
system should be freely analyzed and rightly 
comprehended. The realization of these rela- 
tionships is absolutely essential to peace, prog- 
ress and perpetuity. Institutions in democracy 
flourish when intelligence prevails and when 
common sense holds control, and to that end a 
study of the limitations of authority gives prom- 
ise of the noblest and best results. Democracy 
rarely makes mistakes when there is an oppor- 
tunity to define the province of the people, of 
the officer and of the individual, since the spirit 
of fairness rules and justice will be maintained. 
This is the origin of statute law, of the division 
of authority and of the conferring of power. 
From this condition come contracts, licenses to 
teach, rules and regulations, formal reports and 
supervision of subordinates. Such a system of 
education is a development that has gradually 
originated and that has arisen to its present 
status through a series of approximations until a 
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fitness and a satisfactory condition is attained. 

In the reaching of proper and notable results 
the value of the individual personality must be 
recognized. The pupil is a person, and as such 
must be regulated, instructed and trained. The 
teacher is a person and as such must assume 
responsibility, decide ways and means and show 
a reasonable and adaptable spirit to the needs of 
the work undertakan. The school officer is a 
person granted authority to adopt means, select 
experts, confer power and decide exigencies for 
the purpose of benefiting the community and 
enhancing civilization. The voter is a person 
with the right to participate in all governmental 
procedure, to inquire into the plans and policies 
that are adopted, and to demand that reason pre- 
vail, good judgment direct and that good returns 
be regularly obtained from the investment made. 
The group idea at the same time must be identi- 
fied. The individual must submit his wishes and 
aims to the common good. The work of educa- 
tion is maintained for the benefit of all and the 
training imparted is required to prepare the in- 
dividual to be at home in a class. It is thus 
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he becomes more useful in a career, gives his 
talents to the service of others and enjoys the 
largest and the most satisfactory personal hap- 
piness during life. 

The comprehension of the relationships is 
therefore the first duty that should be imposed 
upon the man or the woman who would enter 
upon an educational career, as thereby he saves 
himself from failure. They should realize the 
right place they occupy, the forces that can con- 
tribute to their efficiency, and the agencies that 
are necessary to be invoked in order to reach 
the broadest and the largest accomplishment in 
the public service. If the discussions that are 
so thoughtfully and determinedly worked out in 
these pages were to be mastered by the beginner 
in a public career, there would be an easier solu- 
tion of individual cases as they arise and a 
happier harmony of action that would relieve 
many of the misfortunes which now are the 
common experience. There is also good reason 
to suggest that many individuals whose lives as 
teachers are now in a constant warfare with 
pupils, associates and patrons could greatly r$- 
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lieve the untoward situations which they experi- 
ence by a prudent application of the principles 
and doctrines here enunciated. There is no field 
like that of experience from which to acquire 
wisdom, as such a source knows of what it speaks. 
Based on these fundamental conditions, this con- 
tribution deserves an appreciative reception from 
the faithful workers in the public schools. 

Homer H. Seerley 
Iowa State Normal School 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
1908 
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We are like soldiers in a vast, widely extended battle 
field of which we know not the phases . . . but we 
are responsible for our own part. Whatever goes on else- 
where, let us not fail in that — Dean Church. 

Study of Human Relationships. — The study of 
human relationships is always interesting and 
much has been written upon it. There was es- 
pecially much activity of this kind a generation or 
more ago consisting in most part of suggestions 
and advice from some senior to his junior mem- 
bers of society; but "the profession of teaching 
has not enjoyed a profusion of such legacies," and 
this in spite of the fact that relationships exist 
in the public schools more complex and difficult 
to understand aright than in any other social con- 
tact. 

The ability to fathom these relationships should 
concern every teacher in the public schools who 
has any ambition to be more than a hireling. 
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Many despair of making conscientious inquiries ; 
they try to believe that the apparently successful 
play with loaded dice — that there is a game to 
be learned. 

In a sens$ the teacher is regarded as less closely 
identified with the stream of the community's life 
than are those of other callings, and in a sense this 
is true. From another view-point, if the real sig- 
nificance of child culture is admitted, no one is a 
more potent factor than the teacher who does her 
duty. One of the unfortunate phases of public 
school life is that teachers are paid by direct, com- 
pulsive taxation. It would in many ways be bet- 
ter if their material remuneration came from some 
form of indirect tax. In our relationships there 
is a give-and-take ; each is dependent upon his fel- 
lows; each makes his living by exchange; but 
much depends upon whether our income is a vol- 
untary or a reluctant contribution. The clothing 
of the child's physical being is paid for by his 
parents ; his education — the clothing of his mind 
— is paid for by the community. Consequently 
the clothier and the teacher represent quite dif- 
ferent phases of our social life. 
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Wealth of Material.— There is no dearth of 
material on general educational subjects — meth- 
ods, devices, the curriculum, etc. These fields 
have received much attention. But when rela- 
tionships have been touched upon the argument 
generally resolves itself into a discussion of the 
duties of pupils to teachers, of teachers to school 
officers and so on in an ascending way rather than 
an attempt to investigate the principles which 
underlie their mutual relationships on a present- 
day basis. To such, teachers or school officers, 
who have been intelligently active in school life 
for some time, these problems have become clear 
from experience ; but to the large body of teachers 
they are causes for worry. City school systems 
are operated on business principles because it has 
been found economical to pay well for supervising 
talent. With minor cities and towns the case is 
often very different, and with their need in mind 
an attempt is made in the following chapters to 
interpret some of the very real yet unwritten laws 
which govern school life. Except where specific- 
ally so mentioned, the superintendent and the 
school board of the larger cities are not so much 
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meant as the floundering smaller communities. 
Still, the problems that arise are not radically- 
different. 

Maximum Service.— In order that she may be 
of maximum service, the teacher must know not 
only her own work, but also her setting in the 
system and in her profession ; how she is related 
with those with whom she has to clo. This was 
not nearly so important in an early day. The 
teacher in common with others was then contend- 
ing with primitive, unsubdued conditions; mem- 
bership in a society was not of vital importance. 
Now it is, and the fact must be reckoned with. 
The first chapter and certain other parts in the 
book may seem of slight interest and consequence 
to an instructor or a subordinate teacher, yet with- 
out some thought on these matters it is difficult to 
understand the causes which operate in adminis- 
trative circles, which affect all. The intelligent 
teacher, in considering the question of salaries 
now so much discussed, will do well to think of 
the sources of revenue in her district, and have 
some mature meditation about the difficulties that 
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confront boards in the adjustment of salaries 
rather than to regard the treasury as something 
vast and exhaustless. 

The Trend Toward Organization, — The pres- 
ent-day American school as foun<f in cities and 
towns is of comparatively recent origin. It had 
its rise in that remarkable transition period of our 
history (i 830-1 845) when invention upon inven- 
tion gave rise to the necessity of division of labor. 
This was tlje conversion from " medieval 99 to 
"modern" American history. The movement 
was toward organized activities. The isolated 
and the individual became progressively absorbed 
by the new structure. Providence had the first 
superintendent of schools, in 1839; Boston in 
185 1. Since then, every city and town in the 
land has employed such an officer, or chief teacher 
with supervisory functions. Of the necessity of 
this office, W. T. Harris, late commissioner of 
education, says: 

"There is no device in our school system 
that has done so much for the improvement of 
our schools in organization and in methods of 
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instruction and discipline, as has the superin- 
tendence"* 

Emerging from colonial conditions into a great 
nation in less than a century is remarkable. Yet 
more remarkable is it that this heterogeneous peo- 
ple understand so well their common interests. 
Our population is composed of a great variety of 
nationalities and creeds, each crystallized into set 
forms by centuries of development in the father- 
land. Here the second generation knows little of 
that, because of an extreme patriotism — voiced 
by Stephen Decatur ninety years ago when he 
said : " Our country ! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be right ; but our 
country, right or wrong." What causes this pa- 
triotism ? We hear said that it is " in the air." 
So it is, but this love of country springs from our 
fertile soil. It is from beneath rather than from 
above. Our European forefathers would cling 
to some barren strand because it was bound up 

* For the sake of convenience the term " superintendent " 
is used in this book in the somewhat loose sense that it is 
employed in school circles, i.e., as the head of the school 
in city or town. 
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with centuries of sentiment and tradition. Not 
so here. Were the dominating class in the 
United States other than Anglo-Saxon, our na- 
tion would yet be great. 

We need balance. One of our leading states 
cast a majority of 50,000 votes for one party and 
the next year 193,000 majority for another party. 
"These great upheavals" . . . says Dr. 
Levi Seeley, " are very common throughout our 
country. Without doubt they indicate a very na- 
tional characteristic . . . produced partially, 
at least, by practices in our schools." It is being 
realized that the public school is a national bal- 
ance-wheel, and should be the same in spirit and 
purpose throughout the land. The schools can- 
not always remain divorced from federal control. 
The recent California- Japanese school controversy 
shows how intimately related are the schools and 
statecraft. There should be a common purpose 
and rational unity in our schools. The peripatetic 
teacher and child of today are entitled to it. 
There should be no yawning gaps to be bridged 
from state to state and from school to school. 
National control of railway and telegraph systems 
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may be a good policy ; the writer does not claim 
to know. But he believes that a national voice in 
our schools would be helpful, and furthermore 
that it will come. 

The Underlying Principles to be Grasped.— 

Our civilization is wonderfully complex. The 
hold-over, whose outlook is only toward the past, 
is apt to regard the major part of this complexity 
as fanciful and idle. But the fact remains that 
progress will not accommodate its pace to the in- 
terests of the past. We are confronted by invisi- 
ble and intangible social forces that compel the 
old-time teacher to be born again or quit. The 
idea that there are scientific principles underly- 
ing school relationships and school management 
is not as yet wholly popular. When a teacher 
is asked how he would solve a given school prob- 
lem he says that he never knows; that he must 
first face the problem. This answer seems a re- 
lief from the a priori positiveness of the past. 
But is it not time that we should formulate some 
of the observations of the past decades in school 
relationships and management as well as in 
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methods? It is surprising that a teacher should 
come in contact with hundreds and thousands of 
her fellow-workers, school officers, and pupils for 
years and yet fail to gain any experience or to 
extract any principles that are transferable. 

Acknowledgments. — In the following pages 
are found many hundred views on difficult ques- 
tions by active school men. These were solicited 
for another purpose. The thesis for which they 
were collected was never written because the re- 
quirement was cancelled. Grateful acknowledg- 
ment is made for the answers received. 

Acknowledgment is also made for the cour- 
teous permission granted by publishers and au- 
thors to use extracts from the following copy- 
righted books. 

American Book Company: 

Payne's School Supervision. 
White's School Management 
King's School Interests and Duties. 
D. Appleton & Company: 

Howland's Practical Hints to Teachers* 
Pickard's School Supervision. 
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Hinds, Noble & Eldredge: 

Seeley's New School Management 

Seeley's Foundations of Education. 
Good Housekeeping, 

Magazine, Sept., 1907. 
Ginn & Company: 

Tompkins* Philosophy of Teaching. 
The Macmillan Co: 

Oppenheim's Mental Growth & Control. 
Henry Holt & Co.: 

James' Talks to Teachers 
McClure, Phillips & Co.: 

Wagner's The Simple Life. 

Much valuable help has been derived from the 
proceedings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. Most of all is the author indebted to 
Dr. Seerley who has read the manuscript and 
encouraged the writer, who naturally hopes that 
some help may be found in the chapters that fol- 
low. 
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Public office is a public trust — Dorman B. Eaton. 

The people may delegate certain powers to a board of 
trustees. — W. H. Payne. 

When the system of free schools was established, it 
became necessary to have the people represented by 
. . . a board of trustees. — Robert M. King. 

Much, very much indeed, depends upon the spirit and 
outlook, upon the policies which prevail as a matter of 
course and without comment, in the board of education. - « 

— Dr. A. S. Draper. 

A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands. 

Tall men, suncrowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 

— /. G. Holland. 

The Supremacy of the School Board. — The 

school board is in an important sense the agent 
or representative of the people of the school dis- 
trict, but it must not be thought that its members 
are servile and so dependent upon the notions 
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and whims of the patrons and taxpayers as to 
feel obliged to acquaint themselves with the vari- 
ous and shifting opinions of the community be- 
fore they may safely act on any measure. The 
board is not subordinate at all. When organ- 
ized it forms a body that is the power — the 
ultimate authority on all ordinary school prob- 
lems. The school business has been transferred 
to the board, which is empowered at the moment 
its members organize and take the oath of office. 

It is not probable that the average member 
of the community knows the needs of the schools 
as intimately as does the trustee, who comes in 
close touch with the problems which arise, both 
from the side of the schools and of the people. 
Every sensible citizen appreciates this and is not 
in constant fear lest the director may abuse his 
trust. Not that errors and abuses do not occur, 
but the organization is of brief duration and the 
people have the right to change it. For the mis- 
chief that may be done in a year's time there is 
no remedy except to " charge a public official 
before a competent tribunal with misbehavior in 
office," which would be a drastic measure. It 
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may be discovered that the director who has been 
chosen can with difficulty read and write; but so 
long as his official behavior is proper there exist 
no grounds for proceedings against him, or even 
reasons for disrespect. 

The people are not in a position to say much 
adversely to the personnel of their school board; 
these men come into office by vote of the electors 
and represent either the intelligence or the in- 
difference of the community. Even if many of 
the electors and some of the directors were the 
mere echo of an undesirable element, the sus- 
picion remains that the better class — who often 
talk when speech is futile — was asleep while the 
others were active. It must be assumed that the 
people elect the men they want for this office, 
else what ails the people? 

When the schools of a town are inefficiently 
administered year after year, such condition 
must be laid at the door of the people rather than 
charged up to the school officers, because the 
people may have what they want. And further, 
undesirable school conditions may generally 
with justice be charged up to the best people — 
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such as know better. If an expert on school 
management were called to diagnose an unto- 
ward school situation of long standing he would 
pass by the present administrators (board and 
superintendent) and study the town or city it- 
self. If he finally did his duty he would upbraid 
a few of the citizens. A very few able and 
right-minded men in any town can inaugurate a 
change if they determine it. They may boldly 
proclaim what is needed without fear of " losing 
patronage," which is the terror in narrow circles. 

In a small city where the seven men and 
women composing the existing board were con- 
stantly watching a chance to cancel one another's 
efforts, a business man of high standing was 
asked to assist in bettering conditions by becom- 
ing a candidate for director. He replied that his 
" line " was wholesale drugs, not school work. 
In another town at the same time where both 
school and municipal conditions were bad, a lead- 
ing business man was asked to become a candi- 
date for alderman. He preferred not, but vol- 
unteered his willingness to be named as a candi- 
date for school director. A difference! 
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It is quite common that a crisis takes place in 
indifferent communities before a wholesome con- 
dition in school affairs is inaugurated. "If 
there is a want of public confidence," says Dr. 
A. S. Draper, " and if peaceful remedies cannot 
be enforced, there had better be a revolution. 
Nothing can be accomplished until a situation is 
developed in which the people believe." 

But the board as long as it does its duty as 
the members understand it, in a fair manner, is 
entitled to the respect of the community whose 
choice it was. The board, however, must be 
square. There is a difference between the con- 
scientious performance of a duty and the mere 
pretense of it. There is a hackneyed phrase 
which is frequently used on questionable oc- 
casions. That phrase is " for the good of the 
schools/* It matters little what may be the real 
motive ; so long as this argument is used opposi- 
tion seems to fade away. This is not because 
the people lack sense; it must be because they 
give little heed to the schools. Suppose that a 
citizen should be approached with some proposi- 
tion, with the placid assurance that it is " for the 
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good of his business," his interest would be se- 
cured only after he felt sure. Or, suppose he is 
confronted with some municipal scheme; the 
writer's observation has been that the average 
citizen would be more tardily convinced that it 
was " for the good of his town " than he would 
be if it were a matter affecting his schools. 

Let us mildly revise a few of our notions; 
let us continue to believe that the hope of the 
country lies in the schools. The hope of the 
schools, on the other hand, lies, not as abso- 
lutely in the hands of the teacher as we have 
heard proclaimed, but in the hands of the best 
citizens. 

Eligibility for Board Membership. — It is evi- 
dent, then, that it makes a difference what type 
of men serve as members of the school board. 
Their duties are not perfunctory, like those of 
presidential electors, but require the best of judg- 
ment. 

It may not be presumptuous to ask what kind 
of men are really eligible to this office. The 
question cannot well be answered in full but some 
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lines may with reason be laid down. First, the 
director should be a good business man. He 
cannot have too great capacity for affairs. The 
merchant previously referred to had no moral 
right to refuse the burden which the community 
in which he prospered thought him fitted to bear. 
If in addition to superior business sense he has 
a liberal education it is well, but a theoretical 
" school education " is of secondary importance. 
This notion may seem incongruous but the ex- 
perience of decades endorses it and it is hoped 
that it will be made clear in the following pages 
why this is so. By " business men " is meant 
such as take pride in conducting on a high plane 
their own or the public's affairs. They must be 
men in whom the people believe, not merely such 
as can buy, sell and make gain. The office is 
made non-remunerative by law in order that the 
schools — in other words the children — may be 
protected from the unhallowed reign of the mere 
office-seeker. To such as are conscious of its 
responsibilities, there is less honor in a school- 
directorship than hard and often thankless work. 
Without tangible remuneration, the office natur- 
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ally does not appeal to anyone whose instincts 
are wholly commercial. The proper motive in 
accepting the office is a desire to serve the chil- 
dren of the district. 

Men sometimes gain representation on the 
school board because they are supposed to under- 
stand the professional needs of the schools. Such 
may themselves have been engaged in teaching 
formerly and are believed to be especially well 
qualified to appreciate school problems. The ar- 
gument is good only on condition that this ex- 
educator is primarily a business man. We en- 
tangle our relationships the moment we attempt 
to substitute his educational experience for his 
business sense, for the director is not in office 
primarily to examine the professional phases of 
the school. If business-like, he looks after the 
schools as he looks after any other affair; all 
that he cares for is returns. Not that he can 
count educational returns in dollars and cents; 
if a real man, he is interested in many things not 
measured by that standard, but he will be able 
to estimate whether it pays. Unless he is en- 
dowed with this insight he will be divergent. 
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His own and others' impulses and sentiments 
will have too much weight with him. It seems 
to him that not only must his attention but also 
his hands be on the internal as well as the external 
management of the schools, else he thinks that he 
may not be doing his full duty. 

Another quite essential though accidental pre- 
requisite is an acquaintance with the school dis- 
trict by a sufficiently long residence therein. This 
presupposes an interest in the community that a 
transient is less likely to have developed. 

It is of course impossible to list all the quali- 
fications that enhance elegibility, or to suggest 
the class of business men most likely to make 
suitable officers. Too many factors enter in; 
but merchants, lawyers, farmers, bankers, me- 
chanics and physicians should be included in such 
a list. The business that a man follows has little 
theoretical significance. It would be a good plan 
to have a variety of interests represented. An 
American school board composed entirely of gro- 
cers, or lawyers, for example, would not be rep- 
resentative. The board needs in its membership 
experience in purchases, in legal transactions, in 
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repairs, in sanitation, in organization, and in such 
other problems as are apt to arise in administer- 
ing the schools. 

Stability Secured Through Delegated Author- 
ity. — These representatives or agents of the peo- 
ple are more stable and reliable than their 
constituents to whom the schools are a remote 
and diluted responsibility. The scattered school 
interests are centered and become concrete in the 
board so that the responsibility becomes easily 
traceable. 

The people are mercurial and uncertain. This 
is soon learned and reckoned on by those who 
deal with the public. Realizing this the commu- 
nity does not trust itself to meet and transact 
school affairs directly, such as the election of 
teachers, etc., but more readily confides such a 
trust to a few reliable individuals. Such delega- 
ted authority is not wholly — not even largely — 
for the sake of convenience ; it is rather for safety. 
It would be less inconvenient for the people to 
meet and vote for teachers once a year than it 
would be safe. Hiding behind the voting mass 
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the question would not always be, "What is 
right," but " Who will know differently? " The 
individual would feel instinctively that the group 
has slender means of tracing him and the imme- 
diate result would be to plunge the schools into 
politics. Teachers would plan campaigns enlist- 
ing their friends, and even their pupils' senti- 
ments. Good work would become a secondary 
consideration. Not that the schools are wholly 
free from this now ; that depends upon the board. 
But the danger can be reduced to the minimum. 

These directors are, as the name implies, a com- 
mittee with power to act, free to work out its own 
plans. It need not feel that it must consult its 
overlord, the people, for this " committee " has no 
overlord. The board is in a position to dictate 
not alone to its employees but also to its district 
except in cases involving large expenditures. To 
be sure, boards take account of public sentiment, 
but indirectly and incidentally rather than by di- 
rect interviews. There is no such thing as an 
appeal to the people during the life of a board's 
organization except with the directors' consent. 

As soon as it gets noised about that the decis- 
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ions of a board are determined by external sug- 
gestions, sought or volunteered, or that the opin- 
ions of some members are subordinated to those 
of others, the organization loses caste. As an 
example, a member of a board became opposed 
to a teacher toward whom he had consistently 
been friendly. Another member followed suit. 
When the second was asked why by the people, 
he became evasive. As soon as possible he sought 
his colleague to learn his ground. Even he was 
short of reasons. The reason finally elicited was 
couched in one of those stock phrases referred to 
before ; in this instance the teacher " didn't have 
no tact." These men had reckoned solely with 
the fact that they were supreme and independent, 
and further, that the people do not generally ask 
questions. But there they were, questioned court- 
eously, and they learned that, after all, the rela- 
tionship between people and board is so close that 
the one may ask questions and the other cannot 
except awkwardly mount a high steed and ig- 
nore them. While human nature is quite the 
same everywhere, yet conditions such as these 
are more common to the small system than to 
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the city. It is extremely difficult for one school 
trustee to gain undue ascendency in a city. 

Since school boards are generally odd in mem- 
bership number, it not infrequently occurs that 
one man holds the deciding vote; this one man 
becomes in effect the whole board because his 
vote alone controls the situation. While this 
may be called a one-man board, yet it is not in 
this sense that the term is used among schoolmen. 
It is when the power is arrogated, rather than 
forced upon the individual. 

In order to know where power resides, that 
phase of the board's make-up has been emphasized. 
In so very complex an institution as a public 
school administration, fatal errors perennially 
arise unless it is clearly known " who is who." 

There is no contradiction in adding that a 
board should keep in close touch with the people. 
It should ever be alert to public sentiment. 
Czars, in Russia and elsewhere, would be better 
off did they hold their ear to the ground. A 
board has no moral right to ignore the wishes of 
its patrons. A petition need not stagger a sen- 
sible board. It is a prayer, not a command. It 
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need not be interpreted as interference; it as- 
sumes that phase only if so permitted. The right 
of petition is fundamental in the United States 
as well as in England. 

The Motives of School Officers. — There is at 
times a tendency in the smaller cities and towns, 
where the people are closer to the administration, 
to assign questionable motives to the acts of the 
school board. As a rule such insinuations are 
idle and unfair and are not indulged in by the 
best people. Because boards do not explain min- 
utely their every act they are supposed to be art- 
ful; they are keeping the schools out of touch 
with the people, so it is said. 

A school board is not obliged, either legally 
or morally, to be continually justifying itself be- 
fore the people. It belittles the office to exact 
this. They are not to wait for a distinct popular 
nod every time they are about to act; they re- 
ceived that when they were elected. There are 
greater reasons why the board should not explain 
its acts than that it should do so. It is necessary 
for such officials to be cautious and diplomatic. 
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If this does not please the people, let men be 
chosen next time who are given to loquacity. 

Boards act from proper motives at first. If 
they err at all in this respect it may be when they 
sustain some previous doubtful action in order 
to escape the charge of inconsistency. School 
boards like individuals and other official bodies 
at times act on incomplete data. Fuller facts 
may show that . some decision was premature. 
To modify or even reverse such action would, it 
seems, rather strengthen than destroy confidence ; 
but a board may find it difficult to accept this 
view. To them it seems that the dignity of 
official action must be protected. And within 
reasonable limits they are right. 

Original motives, as already said, may be 
trusted. The directors desire good schools both 
for altruistic reasons and because such manage- 
ment reflects credit on their judgment and ability. 

While boards need not explain themselves in 
detail yet their acts should be understandable. 
While admitting their independence, the people 
can with difficulty be trained to look upon these 
school officers as a semi-sacrosanct organization 
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whose doings are quite beyond the grasp of the 
plain citizen. There is not much danger from 
this in our larger school systems where board 
meetings are public and full reports appear in the 
press, but in the smaller towns and cities it is one 
of the chief sources of mischief. 

The Field of the Board.— The legal duties of 
school boards are defined in the code and do not 
vary materially in the different states. These 
duties are made plain and do not primarily inter- 
est us here. In a legal sense, the board has an 
overlord — the laws of the commonwealth. But 
we are dealing here with the unwritten law, the 
wisdom which experience teaches. These distinc- 
tions often occasion much trouble to the begin- 
ner, whether trustee or teacher. 

The Board and the Superintendent.— While 
the board controls the ordinary school interest 
and is the final authority on administrative meas- 
ures, no one expects them to look after the de- 
tailed management of the schools. They are non- 
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salaried officials,* and to expect them to do tech- 
nical administrative work is not reasonable. The 
detailed management of the schools is delegated to 
a salaried officer called the superintendent, whose 
supervisory functions are defined by the employ- 
ing board, not by law.f He is a creature of the 
board, logically employed to execute the plans of 
the board. In practice, however, he is an entity 
having plans to work out with which his superiors 
do not directly interfere. The development of 
the graded schools has evolved for him a field 
which is regarded as distinct. To give dignity 
and weight to his office, his superiors do not 
burden him with many rules and restrictions, but 
give him practically a free hand. Some boards do 
not enter into his plans but merely ask him to give 
them good schools. This practice is, however, 
dying out in the larger cities, and perhaps so in 
the smaller systems, so far as external material 
management is concerned. 

* North Dakota pays a board member $8 a year and fines 
him $2 for absence from any quarterly meeting. 

t The Minnesota school law has a section, one clause, on 
the duties of the city superintendent "under the board." 
These slight exceptions do not disprove the rule. 
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The superintendent is primarily a teacher, the 
chief teacher in the school district. The notion 
not uncommon in some sections, but now be- 
lieved to be declining, that he is merely the board's 
business manager, cannot be historically sustained. 
Yet superintendents are thus chosen sometimes, 
men who have little visible professional fitness — » 
but this basis is not logical. There is an idea, 
prevalent more or less, that if a superintendent 
can be found who holds the teachers in line, who 
sees to it that the employees of the board " do 
violence to no man, accuse no man, and are con- 
tent with their wages/'* he is qualified for his 
office. The superintendent is a teacher, though 
not a member of the corps of teachers. He is 
their director. As the board represents the peo- 
ple, so the superintendent represents the board to 
the teachers. 

The superintendent is logically a teacher. A 
man may be employed to teach school in a village. 
He soon needs an assistant, then several assist- 
ants. The village grows into a city, so that 
this official may become exclusively employed in 

♦Luke iii, 14. 
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supervising those who teach, yet he is a teacher. 
The city expands into a metropolis so that he can 
only supervise those who supervise the teachers, 
yet he remains a teacher, and is responsible for 
results in arithmetic, reading, and other studies. 
He multiplies himself through his teachers. 

This implies (i) that the superintendent, 
though a teacher, yet has the experience and 
qualifications of a business man; (2) that he 
should indicate to the board the persons who are 
qualified to assist him; (3) that he should in- 
spect the schools with special reference to the 
work of these assistants and report their results 
to the board. He should be in practice, as he 
is in theory, the head of the system while yet 
the executive officer of the board. 

" In our government," sayy Israel Ward An- 
drews, " the [executive] power is vested in the 
president. . . , The executive powfcr is not 
defined in the constitution. Whatever it is, it 
is vested in the president." So in our public 
schools, the professional executive power is not 
defined in the laws: whatever it is, it is vested 
in the superintendent. 

*9 
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The director, then, need not be active in per- 
forming professional labors. Such inactivity 
will not be construed to imply a dearth of ideas 
or want of interest. But he needs great recep- 
tivity. He should be able to sum up accurately 
an array of data and appreciate the full mean- 
ing of its algebraic sum. 

Emerson E. White, an unquestioned authority, 
says: 

" One of the tendencies in present-day school 
administration that most needs correction is 
an increasing assumption by school officers of 
the rights and duties inherent in the teacher's 
office. This tendency is not only seen in school 
regulations that violate the principles above 
stated, but more seriously in supervision by 
members of school boards acting as individuals 
or as committees. It is believed to be not an 
uncommon thing for a school director or 
trustee to dictate to teachers the methods to be 
used in teaching given subjects, and also what 
they are to require the pupils to do. Teach- 
ers are told authoritatively that they must not 
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require pupils to prepare spelling lessons by 
writing; that all spelling exercises must be 
oral ; that pupils must be taught the alphabet 
before they attempt to read; that pupils must 
be permitted to read at least one verse each, 
and that they must read twice a day; that 
pupils must recite by turns; that pupils must 
not begin multiplication until they have learned 
the multiplication table ; that the rules in arith- 
metic must be learned by heart before any prob- 
lems are solved; that the text in geography 
must be committed to memory; that no wall 
maps are to be used in recitations; that all 
tables in primary grades are to be recited in 
concert, etc. 

" It is easy to see the mischief which must 
result from such official dictation in the details 
of teaching and it is obvious that such dictation 
is even more mischievous, and perhaps more 
common, with reference to discipline; and all 
this mischief may be done by a school officer 
without his even dreaming that neither the law 
nor the school regulations give him an iota of 
official authority in these matters ; that he has 
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no more legal right to 'play teacher* in the 
schools than any other citizen." 

Questionaire. — The following is one of a 
series of questions which have been sent to super- 
intendents throughout the country: 

" What should be the object of a board's visit 
to a school?" 

Of a large number of answers received, 43 
per cent, think that it should be to get the general 
atmosphere of the school — impressions; 14 per 
cent., to observe material conditions, janitors' 
work, etc.; 14 per cent., for encouragement, in- 
spiration, friendly criticism; 9 per cent., to see 
if the work is effectively done; 6 per cent., to 
observe the relation between teacher and pupil; 
the rest regard such visits as of questionable 
value. 

SELECTED ANSWERS. 

" To see what is needed on the material side. 
To ascertain in a general way whether the 
teacher knows her business and to observe the 
attitude of the pupils toward the teacher." 
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" The board should not visit in a body but 
individually if at all, and then only for encour- 
agement" 

"To find points for suggestion. To give 
interest to teachers and pupils by their pres- 
ence. To be able to speak with more knowl- 
edge when spoken to by parents." 

"To become acquainted with the teachers 
and to offer friendly criticism." 

"Each visit should have an object but the 
possible list is large." 

" ... To keep up a personal acquain- 
tance with the teachers. On the suggestion of 
the superintendent, for the purpose of advising 
with him, and to note the work of particular 
teachers. To encourage the teachers by their 
presence at school." 

" For encouragement and as a basis for help- 
ful criticism." 

The general trend of the answers is that board 
visits should be non-technical in character, thus 
endorsing Dr. White's view. But it does not 
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always require an expert to estimate the qualities 
of an employes work. Those who employ 
teachers and contract with them should certainly 
help to pass judgment upon the character of the 
services purchased. 

Others add that the board should offer friendly 
criticism. The teachers should feel that the 
board comes to visit in a helpful and constructive 
spirit ; to encourage, not to depress. 

Others still suggest that these visitors observe 
the attitude toward each other of pupil and 
teacher. A glance often discloses this. 

Several would confine the purpose of such vis- 
its to the inspection of material conditions. 
While important, this should not be all. The 
serious fact that the board is the final authority 
and the elective body, acts as a tonic along even 
professional lines. 

Such visits inspire confidence in every relation- 
ship. They exhibit interest on the part of the 
board. The superintendent feels that he has help- 
ers — " backers." 
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The Board's Executive Officer. — Granted that 
the board is at the head, yet the evolution of the 
graded school system has really settled upon the 
directors certain specific functions only, which 
are neither numerous nor unduly onerous when 
conditions are normal. Certain other functions 
have been discarded by the board from its im- 
mediate responsibility. 

After the board has selected its executive offi- 
cer and chief teacher, and has empowered him to 
manage the schools, there remain residual func- 
tions which cannot be delegated. Some of these 
come under the law, others reside in the board. 
Just where the dividing line runs is not always 
clear, though custom is providing a fairly accu- 
rate survey in the best school systems. 

W. H. Payne (1875) said: "The employ- 
ment of teachers, the fixing of their salaries, 
the selection of text-books, the adoption of 
courses of study, the puchase of libraries and 
apparatus are among the duties exclusively as- 
signed to Boards of Education." 

/. L. Pickard (1890) : " [The Board] plans 
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for the administration of a school system, and 
provides for its material needs . . . some- 
times makes brief calls upon the laborers indi- 
vidually or in a body when some fruits of labor 
are displayed." 

Emerson E. White (1893): "The law 
gives school boards power to employ teachers, 
to prescribe courses of study and instruction, 
and to exercise supervisory authority over the 
schools. But supervision is not teaching and 
the supervisory function as embodied in the 
school board does not include teaching func- 
tions." 

Robert M. King (1894): "The absolute 
duties of the school officers are definitely laid 
down in the statute books. Direction is there 
given them to raise money for school purposes, 
to erect buildings, to employ teachers, and 
generally to oversee the operations of the 
schools. These duties are performed often 
with a perfunctory reference to the position 
and not with the idea of rendering a service to 
the community and the state." 
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Questionaire. — The following was included in 
the questionaire : 

€t What functions belong to the school board 
concerning which the superintendent should re- 
main silent unless his advice is sought ? 99 

Of the 78 answers received a large number 
think that the financial management, including 
salaries, is an exclusive board function. Another 
large number would add new sites, buildings and 
repairs to their exclusive functions. Many think 
that the superintendent should not be ignored, and 
that if he is not sought he should volunteer sug- 
gestions. 

SELECTED ANSWERS. 

"The financial management of the schools 
should be in the hands of the board, but the 
superintendent will be consulted on most ques- 
tions." 

" The board should reserve to itself the com- 
plete control over the financial affairs of the 
district. In general, the personnel of the 
school board is one of business men and if so 
they are far more competent [as to the dis- 
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trict's business matters] than is the superin- 
tendent who is expected to be an expert in 
educational matters." 

"Financial and administrative matters in 
general. But a superintendent cannot remain 
silent about such matters as new buildings if 
he hopes to insure their adaptability for work." 

" If the relations are such as they should be 
this question will never give rise to any trouble. 
The superintendent is ex officio member of the 
board. If his advice is ignored, he should re- 
member that he is entitled to no more consid- 
eration than any other member of the board. 
He is an equal of the others — a co-worker 
with them. If he is more intelligent, his views 
will be duly respected and followed if prac- 
ticable. If they are not adopted in the first in- 
stance, and he is a wise, patient man, as every 
superintendent ought to be, he will press his 
point at some future time when conditions fa- 
vor him more. There is no hurry. His judg- 
ment will tell him on what points it is best for 
him to observe silence." 
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"Financial questions, appointment of jani- 
tors, truant officers and other help." 

" None except those concerning the finances 
of the district where salaries are not involved." 

" The board should handle the finances and 
assist in the enforcement of the plans of the 
superintendent. 

" The re-employment of the superintendent." 

" I can think of no case in which I think the 
superintendent should remain silent when in 
his opinion action may be taken that will be 
detrimental to the schools' best interests. I 
believe that he should be sufficiently enlightened 
along every line of school work, and should be 
so thoroughly in touch with his board that he 
may feel free at any time to express him- 
self. ... In no case should he be offi- 
cious." 

"All that does not pertain to the internal 
management of the schools." 

" Their own rules of work, committees, and 
the general management of affairs outside of 
the strictly professional work." 
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" A superintendent should give advice on 
every important question, under certain condi- 
tions. Ordinarily the financial management 
should be largely in the hands of the board, and 
yet he should feel free to suggest." 

" The board should retain control of the busi- 
ness affairs of the district. In such matters as 
taxation, the purchase of fuel, and the choice 
of a secretary, the superintendent has little 
direct interest and would naturally have noth- 
ing to say. In other business affairs, such as 
the employment of janitors, the purchase of 
general supplies, the improvement of buildings 
and grounds and the salaries of teachers, pru- 
dence on the part of the superintendent would 
suggest great moderation in taking the initia- 
tive. The relation between the superintend- 
ent and the board, however, should be such as 
to cause the advice and suggestions of the su- 
perintendent to be sought in such matters and 
indeed to be almost indispensable in many 
cases." 

Expenditures of money involving repairs, pur- 
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chases such as fuel, etc., and the fixing of salar- 
ies, are correctly given as board functions. 

Some think that the board should take but little 
part in general school affairs; that the superin- 
tendent should be a lord over the entire school 
demesne, a plenipotentiary. The young superin- 
tendent longs for this fullness of power, reflecting 
but little whether it would be best for the schools 
or even for himself. Power is sweet; and many 
have such complete faith in their own talents and 
in their own judgment that they can as a matter 
of course, so they think, manage the school sys- 
tem single-handed in all its complex ramifications 
if only given the opportunity. But most boards 
know better and wisely retain a hold on their 
schools, yet without professional interference. 
Should it matter to a superintendent what grade 
of fuel is used if the temperature of the rooms is 
kept at 69 ° F. ? All that teachers and pupils need 
is air satisfactory as to quality and temperature ; 
what more does the superintendent want? Is it 
likely that he can profitably advise or instruct the 
board in this matter? If not, why not let them 
manage it single-handed ? 
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While the young superintendent's views may 
be consulted in regard to the salaries of teach- 
ers, yet the responsibility belongs to the board. 
This is less true in a large city; but we are con- 
sidering the smaller system, where this money 
problem does not come closer to the superintend- 
ent than other financial measures. The board 
knows how much money it has for salaries and 
after the superintendent has ascertained and re- 
ported the salaries which similar towns pay, and 
stated his views, he should rest the case. He 
errs if he unduly urges his board to raise the 
salaries of particular teachers even though the 
district might otherwise lose their services. 

There seems to be a general disposition to leave 
the employment of janitors entirely to the discre- 
tion of the board. There are good reasons why 
great care should be exercised in the employment 
of this class of help, A man may be able to 
sweep and fire well and perform the other duties 
of a courthouse janitor, and yet be unsuited 
morally and temperamentally to act as the janitor 
of a public school. To be an efficient stoker is 
necessary, and if the janitor were confined ex- 
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clusively to the furnace room, as in an ocean liner, 
no more could with reason be demanded of him. 
But he comes into very frequent touch with the 
pupils and teachers, which alters the case. If 
friendly to children, he will get along with them 
and help to re-enforce the discipline of the whole 
school, for the modern school janitor has much 
to do with discipline. When the present-day 
child asks if he may " leave the room " he does 
not as a rule go out of doors but to the base- 
ment where the janitor is in charge. There the 
child is out of sight of principal and teacher. 
Suppose that a boy with a liking for machinery 
should stop at the door of the engine room to see 
the wheels and fans at work. A good janitor 
would be courteous to the boy, while an irritable 
man would charge on him with broom and poker 
and complain of his intrusion. 

A few minutes after the close of school an 
hysterical janitor claims the right of way in every 
room in the building, and unhappy will the teacher 
be made who may wish to remain for a time to 
close the day's work and prepare for the next. 
Such a janitor generally has " too much to do." 
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Every other job is easier than his; but who has 
ever known him to hand in his keys and ask to 
be released? 

There are, as we have said, those who think, 
or say they think, that the executive officer should 
plan everything and do everything. A public 
school where no one approaches to ask questions 
is thought to be an Eden. And theoretically 
there is some logic in this view. It is somewhat 
analogous to the attitude of the man who em- 
ploys a tailor to make some garments and who 
says : " I wish you to make me a suit of clothes ; 
have it ready in ten days." No suggestion as 
to fit or style ; that is left to the tailor. His busi- 
ness it is to know what is proper. If the tailor 
has been the man's satisfactory outfitter for some 
years, he will be given much leeway to exercise 
his judgment. Similar is the case of the man 
who is to give an administrative fit; he will be 
trusted according to his demonstrated efficiency. 

The Field of the Superintendent* — The su- 
perintendent's field is not as clearly defined as we 

* As this is being printed an excellent booklet has come 
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might wish it were, but it is progressively be- 
coming more definite. The specific duties of 
most public officials are defined by law. Not so 
the superintendent's work. His field is a recent 
evolution. His duties are not defined by law 
nor can they be, so long as he is not accountable 
directly to the people. He has legal standing as 
a teacher only — an argument that he in fact is 
a teacher. In his supervisory functions he is a 
creature of his employers. The law preserves 
a laissez faire policy. 

Questionaire. — It was thought to be of inter- 
est to know the attitude of superintendents to- 
ward this plan, so the following is one of the 
questions sent out : 

- . ' ' Would it be best, as has at times been sug- 
gested, that the superintendent's sphere be de- 
fined by the state legislature ? " 

Of the answers received, 80 per cent, answered 
adversely to such legislation. A small per cent. 

from the pen of Hon. C. P. Cary, State Superintendent of 
schools for Wisconsin, on "The Superintendent and Su- 
perintendence." It is strong and should be studied by all 
who have any interest in administrative work. 
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thought perhaps it might be feasible in some qual- 
ified measure. 

SELECTED ANSWERS. 

" Never." 

" No, for it must be largely discretionary." 

" No, since this would prevent changes that 
would be necessary ." 

"The position is in process of evolution, 
hardly ready to be crystallized as yet." 

" I think that custom has fixed the superin- 
tendent's sphere definitely enough to make 
legislative action unnecessary." 

" Conditions are so various in different com- 
munities, that any duties defined by the legis- 
lature would only be very general in their ap- 
plication and would need to be supplemented 
by the local authorities." 

" Any board with good common sense recog- 
nizes the self-evident fact that a man who has 
had large experience in the supervision of 
schools . . . understands school work 
much better than does any or all members of 
the board." 
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" I see no particular advantage in having the 
field of the superintendent further defined by 
law. The scope of his activities could hardly 
be enlarged without placing him beyond the 
control of the board." 

" I think that perhaps the legislature cannot 
do more than give him certain powers as execu- 
tive officer of the board. The legislature 
should give a legal standing. ... He is 
now recognized only as a teacher and has no 
other standing before the law." 

The superintendent and the board cannot of 
course by legislation be placed upon a common 
basis, being, as they are, related to each other as 
employee and employer. 

Unwritten laws are as efficient in such cases as 
written ones. The superintendent's functions 
are a growth and in reality far antedate A. D. 
1839 — regarded as the date of the beginning of 
formal school supervision in America. 

Questionaire.— Whatever is understood and 
practiced can, of course, be expressed, hence the 
following question of the series was asked : 
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" What official functions should a board dele- 
gate to its superintendent and for which hold him 
responsible? " 

The answers received may be arranged in or- 
der of importance as follows : 

1. Recommend (select), assign, and transfer 
teachers. 

2. Internal administration and discipline. 

3. Frame course of study. 

4. Select text-books. 

SELECTED ANSWERS. 

" Selection of teachers through the board. 
The discipline of the school." 

"All the executive business; how the work 
should be done, etc. For the results of 
academic knowledge and discipline, and some 
hand in the selection of teachers." 

" The selection of teachers ; their moral and 
educational qualifications." 

" The executive officer of the board. Placing 
teachers. Selecting teachers, the board reserv- 
ing the right to reject his recommendations 
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for good and sufficient reasons (the teacher's 
influence not being such reason). He should 
be responsible for the general discipline of the 
school." 

"Nomination of teachers including princi- 
pals. Classification, promotion, and demotion 
of pupils." 

"Not easy to answer. The superintendent 
is the agent of the Board of Education." 

"All gradation and classification of pupils. 
The selection of teachers and their assignment 
to their respective posts of duty." 

"The enforcement of the rules and regula- 
tions adopted by the board. The visiting of 
teachers at their work and suggesting with 
reference to the management and instruction 
of the pupils." 

" Sole power of appeal in case of discipline. 
Sole power in making course of study. Power 
to change teachers from place to place." 

" Their [the board's] expert adviser on cur- 
riculum, text-books, methods of instruction, 
etc. Selection of teachers, their promotion or 
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dismissal. The general discipline and order of 
the school. He should be held responsible for 
all functions delegated to him with authority." 

"Delegate large powers to the superintend- 
ent ; thus his strength or weakness would soon 
be manifest. A free hand and responsibility 
attached would raise the efficiency of superin- 
tendents. ... He should be superintend- 
ent de facto of the intellectual forces and gen- 
eral superintendent on the mechanical side." 

"The responsibility of supervision without 
let or hindrance. . . . He should be the 
professional head of the school system." 

"The superintendent should be given the 
power to nominate all teachers in the corps — 
the board having the power to elect or reject. 
Assignments should be largely in the superin- 
tendent's hands." 

" A. The board should delegate the follow- 
ing official functions to the superintendent: 

1. The selection of text-books. 

2. The construction of courses of study and 

the grading of the schools. 
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3. The selection and assignment of teach- 

ers. 

4. Final authority in all cases of school 

management and discipline. 

B. The board should hold the superintend- 
ent responsible for 

(1) A suitable and well-graded plan of 
work for all departments, (2) the efficiency 
of the teachers he has selected and as- 
signed, and (3) a spirit of substantial 
progress as well as earnest endeavor in all 
the activities of the school. (4) A well- 
regulated, well-governed, modern school 
system." 

"Passing on the qualifications of teachers, 
rating of teachers as to their value to the sys- 
tem. Making course of study and administer- 
ing the same." 

Each answer included the selection, nomina- 
tion, or assignment of teachers, either directly 
or impliedly. 

Organization and grading are distinctly super- 
intendent-functions. No argument can shift it. 
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He has no other function more strictly profes- 
sional. 

One says that " the superintendent's functions 
will differ according to boards, etc. ... No 
code can be laid down." There is truth, but 
also rankling error in this. The idea is not a 
professional or unifying one. The functions of 
a physician in the treatment of diphtheria will 
differ according to families, but in a very slight 
degree. If a superintendent leaves the service 
of one community and enters that of another, he 
is unmoored in his business if he gives his chief 
concern to what his board and patrons want. 
That is exactly what he was employed to dem- 
onstrate. A case of diphtheria is the doctor's, 
not the family's problem. A " case of school " 
is the superintendent's problem, though more 
complex by far in its relationships than a case 
in pathology. Nine-tenths of our school boards 
realize this and are kind and helpful. The other 
tenth may play fast and loose in their notion of 
what is "self-adjusting." The wheels of prog- 
ress may be turned back to a period when the 
director expected the teacher to fire and sweep 
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and act as a general factotum. No superintend- 
ent has a moral right to permit such a lapse in 
progress. It is only the one board who will act 
in contradiction to growing custom ; the nine ex- 
pect their superintendent to know what sound 
progress is and to conduct the schools along such 
lines. 

In districts employing a score of teachers the 
superintendent has time to instruct during two 
periods daily in the high school, or one-fourth 
day. 

W. H. Payne (1875) said: 

,f Schools which employ forty teachers re- 
quire the entire time of a superintendent. 
Where there are thirty, . . . four-fifths of 
a superintendent's time should be devoted to 
supervision. With twenty teachers the half of 
each day is enough for general purposes." 

This was a generation ago, when the superin- 
tendent's duties were less developed than to-day. 
His office was then but a generation old; school 
relationships and the division of labor were 
penumbral. Time has cleared much of this un- 
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certainty. Due to irregularities in management, 
the school grew irksome to the pupils who in 
turn became unruly. The superintendent was a 
chief of police rather than the chief educator — 
perhaps a vigilance committee rather than either. 
Since then, methods of discipline have undergone 
important changes and the superintendent is now 
busied with professional work proper. He now 
assists his teachers not so much by punishing 
pupils as presenting methods which advance them, 
or encouraging the teachers to devise and pur- 
sue such methods. 

Many superintendent-cfwftV^ in a small system 
would be mere " chores " in a large city which 
should not occupy the superintendent in their exe- 
cution. But they must be attended to by some 
one and the superintendent is generally answer- 
able for them. 

While this book is not written for the large 
man at the head of a city school system, yet 
since each of our minor brethren " soon expect to 
be there," it may not be amiss to add a schedule 
(byThomas M. Balliet) of " work which the su- 
perintendents are required to do which could be 
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done quite as well by some person whose serv- 
ices could be secured for a small salary: 

" i. A superintendent ought never to act as 
clerk or secretary of the board. 

" 2. He ought not to spend his time in at- 
tending to the distributing of books and sup- 
plies to the schools. He ought to have a clerk 
or agent to attend to such details. 

"3. He ought not to spend any time in 
gathering statistics and compiling statistical 
reports. All such work should be done by a 
clerk. 

"4. He ought not to devote much of his 
time to the examination of schools and classes, 
except in so far as this is necessary to deter- 
mine the character of the teacher's work. I 
have known superintendents in small towns to 
examine the manuscript of every pupil in every 
school in examinations for promotions. Such 
work is a wicked waste of precious time. 

" 5. And lastly, the superintendent should 
not allow himself to have his chief interest in 
what may be called the machinery of public 
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school work. The school system . . . 
necessarily involves a certain amount of 
mechanism in its organization; there must be 
unity, continuity and harmony of work. But 
unity is a very different thing from uniform- 
ity, and requires much less rigidity and me- 
chanical precision in organization. Unity is 
consistent with variety and is characteristic of 
life; uniformity excludes life, and is possible 
only where life is gone. A tree has unity; a 
telegraph pole, uniformity. It is by aiming at 
uniformity that so many wheels are found 
necessary in a system of public schools that the 
superintendent has little time for anything but 
watching the running of the machinery, man- 
aging throttles, valves, levers and cranks." 

The question often arises as to where the 
superintendent's time and effort are most needed. 
Boards think about this, so do the teachers. 
Should he divide his supervisory time into thirds, 
one for the primary grades, one for the inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, and the third for 
the high school? That depends upon 30 very 
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many factors and conditions that it is extremely 
difficult to answer. This was one of the ques- 
tions asked, and the averages of the replies were : 

Time devoted to the high school. .26 per cent. 
Time devoted to the grammar and 

Intermediate grades 41 per cent. 

Time devoted to the primary 

grades 33 per cent. 

By the "superintendent's time" in this re- 
spect is meant, of course, that part of his time 
which he devotes to supervision, which is not 
the entire time which he gives to the schools. 
No answer varied greatly from the averages 
given above and under normal conditions the 
estimates are perhaps not widely astray. Un- 
der conditions not normal — which is very often 
the case in the town and small city — it may be 
best for the time being to change this radically. 

In a small system where the board cannot well 
furnish high-priced talent for the headship of 
the high school it is necessary for the superin- 
tendent to give much attention to the direction 
of its affairs. As before said, he generally 
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teaches there a part of the day. It will hardly 
do to turn this important branch of the school 
fully over to a principal and, as in the city plan, 
" look for results." 

Dr. J. L. Pickard uses the following figure in 
explaining his idea of the division of the super- 
intendent's time: 

"City superintendency of schools may be 
regarded as a prism of polygonal bases. One 
face is turned toward the material appliances 
used in school work; one toward the school 
authorities; another toward the people at 
large; another toward the patrons of the 
school; the last and most important toward 
the pupils. 

" Each superintendent will be known by the 
character of the polygonal base of the prism 
which he constructs. It may be extremely ir- 
regular, the longest side of least importance. 
One superintendent may plume himself upon 
the architectural beauty of the school build- 
ings . . . upon the apparatus cases and 
library shelves. „ „ . Another may devote 
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his time to securing the favor of the men to 
whom he owes his position. Much time is 
spent socially under the pretense of consulting 
his superiors upon matters of minor impor- 
tance. He becomes an echo of ' leading mem- 
bers ' of the board, looking more to their favor 
than to the interests of the schools. . . . 
Another enlarges the face toward the people, 
and parades the cheapness of his administra- 
tion as a pleasant contemplation for tax-pay- 
ers. . . . Another studies the whims of 
parents, listens to complaints against teachers, 
hears ex parte testimony and too readily seeks 
to lengthen this side of his base. ... To 
the opposite extreme moves the man whose 
sympathies are in advance pledged to teach- 
ers; who acts as if he considered the schools 
established for the benefit of teachers." 

Questionaire. — On a previous page were given 
the estimates collected in reference to the pro- 
portion of supervisory time that should be given 
to each division of the schools. Below are given 
the averages of the replies to the question : 
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" Give your estimates of a superintendent f s rel- 
ative value to a school system under normal con- 
ditions, where he does not instruct, in per cents., 
as follows: 

1. "As a director of teachers. 

2. As the creator of an educational at- 

mosphere. 

3. As the preventor of * hot boxes ' in the 

school machinery. 

4. As the supreme disciplinary power in 

the school. 

5. Others occurring to you." 

Answers: (1) 40 per cent.; (2) 21 per 
cents.; (3) 16 per cent.; (4) 14 per cent; (5) 
9 per cent. These estimates are valueless un- 
less conditions are considered as being normal. 
At times Number 3 and Number 4 may need a 
very large share of the superintendent's time 
and attention. Duty, not estimates, demands 
this. Cases like the following could be multi- 
plied by the hundred throughout the country 
towns and smaller cities: 
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A superintendent struggled along with weak 
disciplinary force in his high school and used 50 
per cent, of his supervisory time in holding the 
school together. The board (a one-man board 
it was called) understood the situation and ac- 
knowledged the correctness of the superinten- 
dent's report but did not have the nerve to change 
high school principals. The superintendent felt 
that he was giving the high school the division 
of his time which the circumstances required. 
At first he feared the results of continuing in 
this way. He could have resigned, but con- 
cluded that his duty was not to take this step 
but to permit things to take their course. The 
crisis that followed discomposed and harrowed 
the board more than it did any one else. 

Distinctive Features of the Superintendent's 
Work. — We now close the first part after a few 
further observations upon the superintendent and 
his work. 

" There is only one person," says 0. T. Cor- 
son, ex-commissioner of schools for Ohio, " that 
I sympathize with more than I do with the 
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teacher. That person is the superintendent." 
His statement is worthy of attention. 

The superintendent's work is not as easily es- 
timated in its manifold relationships by the aver- 
age citizen as is that of an employee whose duties 
are more specifically assigned. Without consid- 
ering the question as to how far this officer should 
or should not be instructed by his superiors, as 
a matter of fact he is not so instructed. He is 
elected, left alone, and must find his own bear- 
ings. He is given an opportunity to set his own 
pace; in fact, he is in a sense expected to lead 
his superiors, the board. 

What a janitor can do is soon evident. The 
floors, desks, and railings bespeak almost at once 
the degree of his efficiency. The temperature in 
the rooms cannot vary from an accepted standard 
but the thermometers on the walls call attention 
to it. A janitor in charge of a large school 
building was known to the writer to sweep differ- 
ent rooms and halls on time schedule. He did 
not vary two minutes, perhaps, in sweeping a 
certain room or stairway — in fact he followed 
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a program as systematically as did any teacher. 
This is orderly and as it should be. 

Now, the superintendent who is intent upon 
serving his people, his teachers, his pupils and 
his board cannot follow such a schedule, and yet 
he may be very systematic. The community and 
even his board cannot appreciate the trying prob- 
lems which meet him at times and which must 
be solved, else things will not go well. This, like 
all foundation work, being away from the sur- 
face and out of sight, does not attract the average 
passer-by. Americans are in a hurry; they are 
accustomed to see great material undertakings 
begun and finished without regard to the time 
element and cannot conceive why psychological 
laws cannot be crowded in a similar way. 

As a consequence of this hurry, superintendents 
do not always rear enduring structures.* They 
look upon their profession and their connection 
with it as ephemeral; we are speaking especially 
of the smaller places. Like the aborigine, they ex- 
pect to change camping grounds often, and the 
thought of granite and oak is chilling. And 

♦Give the people what they think they want — George 
Ade. 
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there appear to be reasons for such an attitude — 
but can it be that this philosophy is sound ? 

Certain accomplishments have often been 
paraded with considerable temporary success by 
schoolmen in these minor cities as a help to 
bring self into the public eye, not for sentimental 
reasons or for the sake of vanity entirely, but 
because it is deemed necessary. A man who ex- 
presses himself readily in public, one who is a 
musician, or a factor in society or politics, often 
has secured a position on the basis of such repu- 
tation. He seems to be "bright." But school 
boards' interest in these things is waning. If 
he does not understand school organization and 
management; if he is a poor judge of teachers, 
such attainments will not in the end save him 
or the schools. People are beginning to know 
what they want ; in this case they are buying skill 
in school management and cannot long be per- 
suaded that skill in other directions is "just as 
good." In a city department store the gallery 
orchestra attracts, but sensible customers come to 
buy goods and do not propose to pay extra for 
the music. One of the most elemental things 
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we learn to ask is : Of what use to me is this or 
that ? This is even more true of society than it 
is of the individual. 

. There is a class of minor schoolmen who are 
supposed to be the embodiment of a word which 
has won much favor but which like many other 
over-used words and phrases has become popular 
and loose. That word is " strong." To say of 
one that he is "a strong man" is intended to 
cover many defects but it has lost much of its 
original weight and stands for much that is self- 
willed and obdurate. He who crushes and 
intimidates and invades arbitrarily and auto- 
cratically any domain in the school system with 
disregard to justice or the nice fitness of things, 
is often given credit for strength. The word as 
popularly used fails to convey much idea of pa- 
tient inquiry and adjustment. To crush is a 
simple operation, old-fashioned in its nature; but 
nothing is settled until it is settled right. 

This delusive strength is found at times in 
leaders with a peculiarly obtrusive personality, 
such that they appear in every relationship. The 
whole school system is saturated with this lead- 
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er's view-point and personality, as if that were 
the best fruit of leadership. In an early day 
the personality-leader seemed in place ; at present 
it would seem that the head of a school best serves 
it by instilling correct principles, and by respect- 
ing and drawing on the personality and view- 
points of his assistants as well as on his own. 
The personality of Luther had great influence 
formerly. To-day we study his principles rather 
than his individuality. 

Schoolmen to-day should awake out of dreams 
about themselves. We are moving away from 
the old notions of leadership. Should not 
leaders, it may be asked, impress their person- 
ality? Ye£ indeed, but they should bear in mind 
that they are only one of many social factors. 
The leader to-day must understand current so- 
cial conditions and his relation to them. A prom- 
inent professor in sociology said recently to his 
class : 

" By far the bigger bulk of every man's pol- 
icy must be common-placeness and convention- 
ality; not innovation and originality, but repeti- 
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tion and conformity to the major portion of 
the life of each member of society. 'We are 
free! ' What is the scope of my freedom? I 
have in my pocket money with which to buy a 
suit of clothes. I may not buy any kind that 
I please; I must wear the kind worn by my 
group. Even the style and the pattern are de- 
cided for me beforehand. The greatest thing 
for us is not to originate but to conform, and 
by so doing we get the minute fraction of 
creative scope that we have. We are the out- 
put of the associational processes that have 
gone before us. This is our destiny." 

The superintendent of a decade or two ago 
would have been more restive under such declara- 
tions than is the case to-day, which shows that 
we are moving away from complete reliance upon 
one person's opinions and view-point.* The 
teachers, and people, and children of a school dis- 
trict should also be in evidence. 



♦This one person may be, as shown before, a member 
of the school board. 
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"As in ages past," says Herbert Spencer, 
rt the king was everything and the people noth- 
ing, so in past histories the doings of the king 
fill the entire picture to which the national life 
forms an obscure background. While only 
now, when the welfare of nations rather than 
that of rulers is becoming the dominant idea, 
are historians beginning to occupy themselves 
with the phenomena of social progress." 

Does the author, it may be asked, mean to 
lessen the importance of the superintendent? 
Very far from it. His office is in the ascendency, 
and will continue to grow in significance with 
the progress of our present civilization and form 
of government. "There is no device in our 
school system that has done so much for the im- 
provement of our schools in organization and in 
methods of instruction and discipline," says W. 
T. Harris, " as has the superintendency." 

George Howland says: 

"Not but that many a school without a 
Board of Education and superintendent may 
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show excellent and faithful work ; that here and 
there from the little house under the hill — 
like that near which we had our little spring 
from which we drank unadulterated water, 
and from the grove behind which we gathered 
the lady's slipper . . . may have come 
some of the foremost men and women of our 
land • . . [yet] there is no teacher, no 
school that attains to its highest possibilities 
alone, shut in from intercourse and association 
with other schools and other minds; and the 
teacher or principal who feels secure in his 
superiority, disdaining the thought and work 
of his fellows, will inevitably in some ways fall 
behind in the race for excellence. It is not from 
the unassisted mind that much good, much 
wisdom is to come or much progress be made, 
but they who gather up the results of many 
minds and combine them into one harmonious, 
substantial basis for further development are 
the benefactors, the true reformers of the 
race." 
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I like a politic teacher, or shall I say that I dislike an 
impolitic one. Tfie teacher who moves among her fellow 
workers and official superiors bringing a happy atmosphere 
and a blue sky has much to recommend her. Such a tem- 
perament is an asset of tangible value to its possessor. 
She will make friends. — S. 

The members of the school board are naturally the 
friends of the teacher. They have elected him and his 
success is a proof of their good judgment and wisdom. 
The teacher should do nothing to alienate the school 
board.— Levi Seeley. 

Whether the trustee be educated or not, whether he be 
or be not a man of financial or executive ability or a man 
of influential standing, the teacher owes him a respect as 
an officer and as a representative of the people. — Robert 
M. King. 

Nature of the Relationship. — It is thought by 
many that when we enter this field we set foot 
upon a zone of storm and stress. And the edu- 
cational history of many towns seems to justify 
it, though it cannot be that this continual travail 
is unavoidable. 
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There is no school relationship in which the 
want of standards is more keenly felt than in the 
dealings which take place between employer and 
employee. There are several reasons why dis- 
cord arises, among which one may be cited as 
disinclination to stand opposition. Some one has 
a conceit which he wishes to see win. Crossed, 
he forgets to keep patient, he forsakes reason 
and tries to gain his end by the kind of strength 
discussed in the last chapter.* 

Nowhere else can John Locke's philospohy be 
practiced more fruitfully than in school relation- 
ships. Locke's prescription for a clash or a dead- 
lock in opinions is this : 

"He [who wishes to think aright] must 
not be in love with any opinion, or wish it to 
be true, until he knows it to be so, and then he 
will not need to wish it: for nothing that is 
false can deserve our good wishes, nor that 
it should have the place and force of truth, 
and yet nothing is more frequent than this. 

* There is no greater drug on the market than plain un- 
skilled strength . . . this truth applies as well to the 
resources of the mind as of the body. — Oppenheitn. 
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Men are fond of certain tenets upon no other 
evidence than respect and custom, and think 
they must maintain them or all is gone, though 
they have never examined the ground they 
stand on, nor have ever made them out to 
themselves, or can make them out to others. 
... To be indifferent which of two opin- 
ions is true, is the proper temper of mind that 
preserves it from being imposed upon." 

The large majority of people, however, are not 
so constituted, hence storm and stress. Most 
people feel safest, or think they do, when they 
inject their a priori notions into their judgments. 

The nature of authority seems to be misunder- 
stood by many. There is a confused blending 
of the personal and the official. In a large and 
important sense we are all equal and cannot work 
side by side to advantage unless this equality is 
recognized. "No one," says Charles Wagner, 
" has the right to exact obedience from me be- 
cause he is he and I am I. If he does so, his 
command degrades me, and I have no right to 
suffer myself to be degraded." Nature is fair, 
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and will not be satisfied with the exercise of mere 
arbitrary authority and submission, but demands 
what John Locke calls " bottoming things." He 
says (Essays, A. D. 1687) : 

"Most of the difficulties that come in our 
way, when well considered and traced, lead us 
to some proposition, which, known to be true, 
clears the doubt and gives an easy solution to 
the question, while topical and superficial ar- 
guments, of which there is a store to be found 
on both sides, filling the head with a variety 
of thoughts and the mouth with copious dis- 
course, serve only to amuse the understanding 
and entertain company without coming to the 
bottom of the question, the only place of rest 
and stability for an inquisitive mind whose 
tendency is only to truth and knowledge. For 
example, if it were demanded whether the 
Grand Seignior can lawfully take what he will 
from any of his people. This question cannot 
be resolved without coming to a certainty 
whether all men are naturally equal; for upon 
that it turns, and that truth, well settled in the 
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understanding, and carried in the mind through 
the various debates concerning the various 
rights of men in society, will go a great way 
in putting an end to them, and showing on 
which side the truth is." 

Now it does not matter who this Grand Seig- 
nior is, in particular; in general, he is above 
some other in official station, and the question is 
whether he has exceptional personal rights which 
he may properly arrogate to himself. The trend 
of civilization and the form of our government 
seem to point the other way. We are all equal — » 
all on the same waves, in the same boat. We 
read accounts some time since of great disasters 
to two passenger-laden steamships. The Gen- 
eral Slocum burned within calling distance of 
New York City with the loss of a thousand ex- 
cursionists; and shortly afterwards the liner 
Norge struck the rocks west of Scotland with a 
loss nearly as great. The officers stood at their 
posts and did not use their advantage and skill 
by first trying to save themselves. Captain Gun- 
dell of the Norge was drawn down by the suction 
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of the sinking wreck ; the fact that he rose again 
and though wounded swam to a place of refuge 
argues only his strength and his preparation for 
the life of the sea and not that Neptune had re- 
gard for his uniform per se. So in our schools. 
The authorities, though uniformed, are yet pub- 
lic servants. 

Logically it is strange that there should be 
turbulence of any kind between employers and 
employed. It would seem that the employee 
need not consider the interests of his employer 
but simply break off the relationship whenever 
his own interests suffer. It would seem that 
there is no room for a quarrel. In common with 
all servants, it would seem that the teacher need 
not consider the interests of her board when her 
contract has expired. She need not re-contract 
and donate any part of her services, for a self- 
respecting board does not want charity of that 
kind from its teachers, nor does the board want 
to give to any one what to them seems financial 
aid out of the public's funds. But talk fairly as 
we may, conditions are not thus simple in present- 
day society. Teachers, with the rest, very often 
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regard themselves as subjected to wrongs and 
injustice, and inwardly feel inclined to blame the 
authorities. Now, boards do not knowingly 
make their teachers' lot hard. If a careful analy- 
sis is made it will be discovered that the teachers 
themselves, headed by one or more of their own 
number it may be, sometimes bring complexities 
in their own way. It is at times surprising how 
a walking delegate can secure a listening atti- 
tude in a corps of teachers. One must not be 
too certain that the rank and file are so continent 
that they cannot be moved. 

Many teachers who do not relish being classed 
with the complaining side, find themselves some- 
times approached in so plausible a way — all 
seems to be made so plain, and they are so per- 
sistently badgered by the enthusiast who moves 
among them to do them good and " for the good 
of the schools " — that they scarcely have the 
vigor to do their daily work and yet remain un- 
moved to this insistent importunity. So they 
surrender — in whole or in part. 

One way to approcah a teacher is to arouse 
an interest in the advancement of salaries. It 
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is reasonable to assume that all teachers can be 
enlisted in a crusade of that kind. They are told 
that the school officers do not pay the salaries 
out of their own purses ; that while the board can- 
not take a loud stand on the question, they yet 
favor salary increases, and would really welcome 
such teacher-effort, which in fact relieves the 
superintendent and the board ! 

One of the infirmities among teachers — 
which drives many into the shallows where they 
can with difficulty steer their professional craft — 
is that they do not know clearly to whom to listen. 
They fail to bear in mind to whom they owe con- 
fidence and responsibility and to whom they are 
not so indebted. A few years ago the operators 
on a certain telegraph company's western divi- 
sion heard and heeded an order which was sped 
over the wires asking them to leave their work. 
It purported to come from the headquarters of 
some fraternity to which they belonged, when 
in -fact it was a cruel joke. It seemed the thing 
to do, but it ended disastrously for many of them. 
They were not solely in the employ of private in- 
terests. Modern society depends upon this mode 
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of rapid communication and through the act of 
these men commercial and other interests were 
hazarded. It showed them to be unreliable 
servants. Some do not see this side of it. 
Teachers are slow to learn it Their lack of 
success is laid to nervousness, and headaches are 
ascribed to overwork in ill-ventilated rooms 
(" board to blame ") ; or to difficult internal con- 
ditions that have to be dealt with, such as too 
many pupils ("principal or superintendent to 
blame"); or to troublesome children who lack 
proper home training ("parents to blame ") ; of 
to gossipy people ("community to blame"). 

Sacred and secular history is filled wtih grief 
and sorrow because the wrong voice was heeded. 
The keepers of the Garden turned from the 
Greatest Good and lent an ear to a reptile; the 
Israelites when in the wilderness had repeated 
demonstrations of the profit derived from fol- 
lowing the moving Cloud and Pillar, but they 
sought help from a metal calf; Saul could have 
had the counsels of the Almighty, but he sought 
a witch. This aural defect has the human race 
mightily in its toils. 
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To whom should a teacher go with her prob- 
lems and be sure that she will receive substantial 
advice and help? To the school authorities of 
course — the very ones who, she is often 
made to believe, need instruction themselves. 
If she fears this course she is facing prospective 
failure. If, for example, it is a question regarding 
her room or her classes, it requires but little in- 
sight, it would seem, to perceive that she should 
consult her immediate professional superior. In- 
stead, some teachers become so confused or mis- 
led that they first confide their troubles to their 
landlady, boarding-house mistress, or washer- 
woman, or to other teachers within or without 
their own corps, thereby aggravating their em- 
barrassment by advertisement. 

Those who thus solicit aid have Tailed to com- 
prehend school relationships and will never have 
a restful career as teachers. The superintendent 
or principal who has recommended the teacher 
and secured her election is that teacher's best 
friend. He is the best friend of every teacher, 
new or old, except in cases of pronounced dis- 
loyalty. 
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Teachers' unions, of a trades-unionism char- 
acter, are being looked upon with disfavor. A 
clergyman of fame 

"whose devotion to the toilers is above sus- 
picion, is opposed to the organization of pub- 
lic school teachers for the accomplishment of 
selfish ends. . . . He believes in the right 
of teachers to organize, the better to call at- 
tention to the evils from which they suffer and 
the redress they seek. But he regards as a sad 
day that one when teachers shall forget that 
they are members of a liberal profession and 
become affiliated with trades-unionism. . . . 
While the majority of teachers have not the 
right of suffrage, the sense of fairness of the 
American mind will remedy the evil."- 

Another prominent clergyman, also a student 
of sociological conditions and a member of the 
school board in a very large city, says : 

"Without questioning the propriety of the 
organization of labor or the advisability of pub- 
lic school teachers forming associations for mu- 
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tual improvement and assistance along educa- 
tional lines, it is believed that public employees 
elected to serve impartially all classes of the 
public should refrain, both as a matter of good 
taste and of public policy, from affiliation with 
any particular class of citizens. . . . Our 
teachers are not employed to teach the children 
of any particular class, and, whatever their 
rights as individuals, they have absolutely no 
moral right or justification in assuming a par- 
tisan attitude and deliberately taking the side 
of one part of the public against another part." 

The small city and town generally have no 
formal teachers' organizations of this kind, but 
they often say that they think the board is against 
them, or that their treatment is unfair, and in this 
way generally exchange considerable sympathy. 

It is very often true that good teachers do not 
get what they merit. To many who are not ex- 
perienced in affairs of this kind, it appears as 
simple as it seems just that the more capable 
teacher should have the more pay. Unfortun- 
ately, the good teacher is often manacled by the 
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time-server. Again, the merchant, the farmer, 
and others, are apt to think (and think it aloud) 
that she gets enough. It seems to them that her 
day and week are short, that she is protected 
from the wet and cold, that she has no failures 
of crops or creditors, and she knows on what to 
calculate. The teacher, however, finds these con- 
ditions: No mercy is shown to her in matters 
of expense. Her style of living must be highly 
respectable. No friendly donations or easily- 
earned fees come unexpectedly to her. When 
she travels the railroads forget a clerical reduc- 
tion in her case. It is unpopular for her to add 
to her income by outside work; her full time 
must be given " for the good of the schools." 

It is so generally conceded that the good teach- 
ers' income is inadequate that it is unnecessary 
to reassert it here. An attempt is only being 
made here to direct teachers so that they shall not 
injure their just cause by trivial charges upon 
the school officials. Salary increase is in the air, 
but it must not be forgotten that this should af- 
fect only the earnest teacher. The late President 
W. R. Harper said : 
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"The picture is a dark one. Many, many 
tragedies lurk in the background. It is a pic- 
ture, the sight of which ought to inspire every 
parent [mark, he does not say teacher] to un- 
dertake a crusade with the authorities for bet- 
ter salaries ; because better salaries mean better 
talent, better preparation, a higher character 
of work, the taking advantage of larger op- 
portunities, and, in addition, the privilege to 
which every man or woman who has given up 
her life for others is entitled — the privilege of 
a quiet and comfortable old age." 

It has been thought by many that earning 
power should be recognized more substantially 
than it is; that too often the teacher of indiffer- 
ent ability and zeal receives as large remunera- 
tion as the more effective one. This is often the 
case. Theoretically it is right to pay teachers 
according to quality of service, but that this is 
not easy to estimate, all who wrestle with the 
problem well know. Some districts pay a level 
price to teachers, say below the high school. 
That there is a difference in efficiency among 
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these teachers is known to the board, of course. 
Supt. Van Sickle, of Baltimore, believes in pay- 
ing the same in all grades. He says : 

"To make increase in salary depend upon 
assignment to a higher grade is to cause teach- 
ers to regard their present work as temporary 
and of relatively small importance, and to di- 
vert their attention from the finer problems of 
the work with the group of children imme- 
diately in their charge. This policy in school 
management tends to lessen the efficiency of 
service in the grades from which transfer is 
sought. For the sake of the children for whom 
the schools exist, therefore, teachers should be 
able to secure advance of salary in present 
work, not exclusively away from it; at least 
they should not be forced by considerations of 
salary to bend their efforts toward getting 
away from present work. Taste and aptitude 
should govern in such adjustments. To place 
a higher money value on teaching in the upper 
grades would imply that these grades require 
more of the teacher in education, training, skill 
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and effort than is required for thoroughly good 
work in lower and intermediate grades. 
... If the authorities fix a higher salary 
for upper grade work, teachers not well adapted 
to it will seek it solely on account of the finan- 
cial inducement offered. It is to be expected 
that they will magnify the value of the work 
that carries the higher salary, and to a propor- 
tionate extent belittle the value of service in 
the lower grades." 

Questionaire. — The following was one of the 
questions asked : What is your idea about pay- 
ing teachers according to what they can do 
(earn)? Would it be practicable? Would the 
"rest" stand it? 

The large majority were opposed to such at- 
tempt because of its impracticability. Some an- 
swers follow: 

"I think it just, but I fear that under our 
present system it is not practical. The * rest 9 
would make trouble and it might ' spoil ' the 
one given additional compensation. ,, 

"In most places, or small places, it would 
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not be practicable. But the 'rest' ought to 
stand it until they make themselves the equal 
of others who are paid higher wages. It 
ought to serve as an incentive for better 
preparation and work/' 

"I fail to see how a plan could be devised 
to pay teachers according to what they can 
earn. I fear the superintendent might make 
serious errors." 

" I do not feel that I can judge my teachers 
to the extent of naming the difference in effi- 
ciency among them in dollars and cents." 

" We hear a good deal about paying teachers 
' what they are worth ' and about doing as in 
private business, but the conditions are so dif- 
ferent as to make this chiefly impracticable." 

" Good idea; only occasionally practicable at 
present." 

" Teachers, like other wage earners, have to 
bear (sometimes) the injustice of a scheduled 
salary based on experience or term of service 
and the nature of the work required. Theoret- 
ically, the teacher who is unable to earn the 
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maximum salary of her rank should be dis- 
missed. The saying * comparisons are odious ' 
applies to all attempts to discriminate on quality 
of service." 

" I believe in it, yet the difference should not 
be great. A small difference is a good tonic 
and does not develop greed nor attract the at- 
tention of the public. If the superintendent is 
honest, courageous, and treats his teachers 
fairly, the ' rest ' will stand it." 

" It is correct. It is practical under certain 
limitations." 

While a large number think the plan just, they 
yet question its practicability. There is no doubt 
that the merit system would be delicate of ad- 
justment. .Whenever a teachers' committee 
should attempt to determine comparatively the 
earning power of a corps of teachers, they would 
find themselves involved in a maze of difficulties. 
It is actually impracticable to be completely just 
at all times. It would, for example, be just to 
permit many a young man of twenty to vote and 
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deny this franchise to many who are over twenty- 
one, but it would be impracticable. 

Newton Bateman has the following to say 
relative to the graduation of teachers' salaries : 

" The higher law by which teachers* salaries 
are graduated by the quality of service rend- 
ered, and the law of supply and demand, will 
not be set aside for their benefit; that law is 
unchangeable and inexorable; it is a cold, re- 
lentless, emotionless principle of political econ- 
omy which has controlled the whole question of 
wages with a pitiless and despotic sway for cen- 
turies past. Hence the thing to do is to quit 
weeping and wailing over low wages and the 
nonrecognition of the teachers' profession, so 
long the twin themes of unmanly lamentation, 
and go to work. There is plenty of room 
higher up. If you are willing to spend the 
time, thought, energy, perseverance and money 
vital to the best preparation and service, the 
world will recognize you, appreciate you, re- 
ward you." 
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In answer, President David Felmley says: 

" The trouble with this policy is that it pre- 
sumes a larger measure of interest in education 
and knowledge of good teaching than school 
boards yet possess, or are likely to possess for 
a long time to come. Teaching is harder to 
judge than any other form of expert service. 
In most services requiring special knowledge or 
skill, if we cannot judge the work while in 
progress, we can judge the results. If the 
blacksmith is unskilled, the horse goes lame. 
If the builder is a botcher, his roof leaks, his 
doors sag, his paint scales, or his plaster falls. 
The poor lawyer loses his case; the physician, 
his patient. But for poor teaching there is no 
prompt or ready test In fact, most otherwise 
intelligent people have very hazy notions of 
what the school ought to bring to pass. Our 
people believe in "education," without know- 
ing exactly what the word means. . . . 
The point is that few employers know what to 
expect from the schools; fewer still can sepa- 
rate the mingled currents in adult knowledge 
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and character, and trace each to its source. In 
any case, to judge of to-day's schools by re- 
sults, we must wait a generation. . . . 
Now, the average layman asks only two ques- 
tions: 'Do the children like the teacher?' 
' Does he keep order? ' Both are good tests as 
far as they go; yet . . . the affection of 
children is easily won — quite as easily by him 
who entertains as by him who instructs. The 
value of order in the schoolroom depends very 
much upon whether it is secured by threats 
and bribes, by appeals to fear or selfishness, or 
whether it is secured through the preoccupa- 
tion of the children in interesting and profit- 
able work. What we call the atmosphere of 
the schoolroom is not a decisive test. Often 
school exercises that seem skillful or even beau- 
tiful are, when judged by standards of ultimate 
educational value, useless or worse. 

"I cannot argue this point further. I sub- 
mit the proposition to your serious judgment 
that in no other form of service is the differ- 
ence between true excellence and mediocrity 
harder to detect. This fact puts trained and 
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worthy teachers at a serious disadvantage in 
competition with ' deserving girls ' from the 
'home school/ and the general pressure of 
'economy/ So long as teachers are every- 
where employed by local boards, and are li- 
censed by a county superintendent elected by 
popular vote, the silent plea of effective service 
will not alone bring the salary deserved. ,, * 

Teachers should be paid according to their 
standings in examinations, so it has been argued. 
Indiana adopted such a law in 1903, which pro- 
vides that in the case of beginning teachers the 
daily wages shall not be less than 2% cents mul- 
tiplied by the scholarship grade on their license. 
After the first term of teaching the multiplicand 
is 2,y 2 cents; after three years, 2j4 cents. The 
multiplier is increased for attendance upon the 
annual institute and for professional ability or 
schoolroom success. 

The minimum salary for a 100 per cent, teacher 
would then be $45 per month of twenty days ; a 
90 per cent, teacher, beginner, $40.05 ; an 80 per 
cent, teacher, $36, and so on. 

♦Fiftieth anniversary volume N. E. A. 1906, 
8l 
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Now if these " per cents " are arrived at in 
the ordinary way the plan would be open to ques- 
tion. It has become somewhat the fashion to 
discount and disparage present-day methods of 
examining teachers. The common methods have 
fallen into disrepute. The test should be made 
by persons who thoroughly understand values. 
The teacher's work could be inspected in such a 
manner that her actual power in the schoolroom 
might be determined and graded impartially. 
This should be averaged with her academic 
standing. Nothing would be a more potent pro- 
fessional incentive than this, and it would help 
to redeem the examination of teachers from the 
farcical position it now occupies. Examination 
values would in this way receive serious and crit- 
ical attention and become more and more scien- 
tific in character. 

We may know that of two teachers, each paid 
x dollars per month, one is overpaid and the 
other underpaid, but we often stand by, impotent 
to adjust it. If it is just to measure earning 
power it would seem that some reliable unit of 
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measure could be found. It would inspire con- 
fidence in the schools. It would drive the time- 
server to preparation ; it would teach the " nor- 
mal graduate " that a diploma is not a permanent 
passport to recognition. It would compel all 
teachers to continue the student habit, without 
which no one can inspire it in others. 

The Teacher's Realm. — Public school graded 
work in common with other activities of to-day 
is based on division of labor. To maintain this 
principle it is necessary that each shall know his 
own territory and give it his complete attention. 
Unsatisfactory results are often due to the fact 
that the teacher does not see that she is a partic- 
ular functionary in a general system. 

One of the characteristics of this age is that 
tasks are divided. The teacher should in the 
first place know her intellectual and tempera- 
mental aptitudes. One with sympathies admir- 
ably adapted to primary teaching may be found 
through some error, not nature's, attempting to 
teach in the higher classes. Hers are maternal 
qualities which are largely dissipated among] 
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adolescents. She has the face of a madonna 
rather than that of a critical academician. She 
is the very one who could initiate young children 
into this new life — the school life — which is 
to signify so much to them for several years to 
come. She can teach lessons from stones and 
brooks better than she can from the text-book. 
She needs not so much to change her profession 
as that she should find where nature has intended 
her in the field already chosen. There is again 
the man or woman who is enthusiastic and criti- 
cal as a student and who has the ability and tact 
needed to direct young men and women. This 
is the high school teacher — the instructor of 
adolescents.* 

Having found her work, and assuming that 
she is professionally prepared, it does not yet 
follow that she has "won out." We make no 
reference to methods of teaching, etc., but to her 
relationships and to her hierarchical setting in 
the system. We are entering upon a sociological 

*It may be remarked, by the way, that all classes of 
misses who have attended college more or less are look- 
ing for "high school positions." Many grow less ambi- 
tious after some experience. 
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era. Matter and method have been threshed 
over for decades. .What teachers now need is 
to learn how they are related to their fellows, 
their superiors, their pupils and to all persons 
and interests with which they come into contact. 
There is not as much competition in life as we 
are sometimes led to believe. If in line of duty 
and striving to do that for which one has capaci- 
ties and aptitudes, the individual will find himself 
a Crusoe with few to jostle him. There is not, 
for example, much competition for a vacancy in 
a school. Though there may be a hundred appli- 
cants, the board of education discovers only two 
or three who are in any sense competitors. But 
more of this later. 

The teacher and the school authorities are re- 
lated to one another on a business and profes- 
sional basis. The authorities cannot enter inti- 
mately into what is best for the teacher. She, 
with perhaps the aid of personal friends, must 
settle that. While there is a significant sociolog- 
ical relationship between school officer and 
teacher, there is not a socialistic one. It is to 
the pupil that the school is a socialistic institution. 
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A concrete example comes to mind: A teacher 
had resigned her position with a view to marry- 
ing. She was giving satisfaction and could have 
remained. Later, but before she had entered 
upon her new life contract, she inquired who was 
to be her successor; this apparently in idle curi- 
osity. The school officer whom she asked replied 
that it was as yet unsettled, and, as an unofficial 
complimentary remark, suggested that she might 
reconsider and succeed herself. She became in- 
terested and serious; spoke of her personal af- 
fairs, and intimated that an increase in salary 
might bring that about. She was actually wav- 
ering, and if a positive offer had then come to her 
she would in all likelihood have accepted. But 
the matter was carefully veered until the initia- 
tive was left wholly with her. Not to have done 
so would have been untrustee-like. The school 
board could not properly be a party to help her 
settle this question (which was distinctly her 
own) which they would have done had they thus 
sought her services after her resignation. 
Harsh as it may sound to the ear of the pro- 
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nounced socialist, it must be said that the public 
school teacher is not a member of a family whose 
mutual relationships are paternal and fraternal 
rather than of a crisp business character. This 
does not imply the exclusion of the personal equa- 
tion, for that is not excluded even in the wholly 
commercial Wall street or Regent street. What 
is meant may be illustrated by what may be con- 
ceived to be the difference between a public 
school and a parochial or private school. The 
parochial school is paternal, the public school is 
not — speaking in each case only of the relation 
between the authorities and the teacher. A 
teacher often enters the public school service with 
parochial ideas ; that she is under a paternal gov- 
ernment; that fatherly instincts exist on the part 
of the board, in short that she is adopted into a 
family at the head of which are the "district 
fathers." She means well, strives to do well, 
and as a dutiful daughter in this public household 
thinks that she has then fulfilled conditions. As 
the member of a family she has done her part as 
long as she has done the best she can ; as a public 
school teacher it does not follow that her best is 
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good enough, for the reason that a family esti- 
mate is not placed upon her services. 

Of course public school employers have an in- 
terest in their teachers; if not, there would not 
be hearty service. But in general it should be 
borne in mind that the interest is not parental so 
much as it is to make the teacher satisfied, thereby 
enhancing her usefulness. A family shield is 
not placed between the incompetent teacher and 
her fate, where conditions are right. Of course 
incompetence is often winked at in the town 
school where to do one's duty the member of a 
board may " lose a customer," 

The Teacher's Professional Director. — The 

superintendent's relationship to a teacher is prim- 
arily a professional one. He is in an important 
sense the connecting link between the teacher and 
her employers. The relationship between the 
teacher and the board is purely of a business na- 
ture. Likewise between the teacher and the su- 
perintendent, but it is not based on a contract. 
It is the superintendent who must see to it that 
the letter and spirit of the board-teacher contract 
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is carried out so far as one of the parties — the 
teacher — is concerned. These may seem finely- 
drawn distinctions, but they exist in practice. 

Where conditions are right, proper channels 
are observed. The regular succession of authori- 
ties is respected. Whenever this regularity is 
disregarded, confusion is likely to enter. 

While the superintendent is morally obliged to 
protect his teachers, yet *' no sane man is willing 
to pledge himself in advance to sanction all that 
inexperienced or injudicious teachers may occa- 
sionally do."* 

The superintendent is interested in the success 
of his teachers, yet the superintendent " who acts 
as if he considered the schools established for 
the benefit of the teachers "f has peculiar notions 
of support. There are those who think they help 
teachers most by building a wall around their 
corps. This is not only bad school management 
and bad policy, but it is not helpful to the teacher. 
If a parent is not allowed to state his case to the 
manager of a school, he will state it elsewhere 

* W.H.Payne. 
f/. L. Pickard. 
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and precipitate trouble. A father, suspecting 
this pseudo-loyalty on the part of a principal, 
went to several of his son's previous teachers to 
receive comfort. He planned to prove that the 
boy had done well in school during previous years 
and that the present teacher was not giving him 
a square deal. He then found his way to the 
office with every indication that he considered 
himself in the enemy's land. He was excited 
and would not permit interruptions or questions. 
He did not come for negotiations but for attack. 
After he was given to understand that he should 
have a fair hearing, he became calm and it was 
not then difficult to adjust his grievance. This 
does not mean that the principal is a court and 
that it is uncertain which way the case will go. 
After all, the teacher must be upheld in her au- 
thority unless it is a case of flagrant malpractice; 
but such cases are rare. 

Analogy between School Government and 
Civil Government. — In speaking of the relation 
between the school officer and the teacher, Supt. 
'A. P. Marble has made some apt comparisons 
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fcetween school and state governments. He says : 

"There is the same distinction between the 
two as between the common law and the code, 
as I understand it; the same as between the 
constitution of England, which is known 
through a body of precedents, and the consti- 
tution of this country which is a written docu- 
ment; the same distinction which is found 
between the officers of an ancient monarchy, 
who find their powers in long established usage 
and the officers of a new republic, where the 
duty of each officer is specifically defined by 
law. 

" My idea of the relation between the teacher 
and the school officer may be still further illus- 
trated by the authority of the state, as com- 
pared with the national government. The state 
is a sovereignty; but in entering the federal 
government and becoming a part of one great 
nation, the state has surrendered a specific part 
of that general and undefined power called 
sovereignty. If we enquire what are the pow- 
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ers of the Federal Government, we must seek 
them in the constitution. 

" In like manner, the powers and duties of 
the teacher in the public schools include every- 
thing that is inherent in the office of the teacher, 
in the broad understanding of that term which 
we have from tradition ; and the exceptions to 
this broad and general authority of the teacher 
are found in the specific laws, and what belongs 
to them by implication, which prescribe certain 
powers and duties to school officers. 

"The modern public school teacher is the 
traditional teacher shorn of certain functions 
which have been by specific laws imposed upon 
the school officer. We find the authority and 
duty of the teacher by subtraction — by elimin- 
ating from the general notion of what belongs 
to the teacher all that has been assigned to the 
school officer. We find the authority and duty 
of the school officer on the other hand, by ad- 
dition — by augmenting the general notion of 
what belongs to the proprietors or founders of 
a school (like the chartered schools of England, 
for example), by the specific duties assigned 
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to these officers from time to time in the law. 

"Traditionally, then, the teacher stands in 
the place of the parent for all broad purposes 
of education. Whatever belongs to the parent 
belongs to him in this regard, and the parent's 
rights and duties are inferior to no earthly 
power. Parents are responsible for their chil- 
dren, and their authority is commensurate with 
their duty. ' Under the Roman law the lives, 
even, of children were in the hands of parents. 
Under our modern laws these extremes of * ■■ 
parental authority have been abridged, but 
parents may still exercise all reasonable con- 
trol over their children. For the purposes of 
the school, and while in school, the teacher as- 
sumes all these broad powers of the parent. 

" In very early times the teacher instructed 
and guided those who resorted to him volun- 
tarily, attracted by the power of his wisdom. 
Such a teacher was Socrates, and Plato and 
Aristotle. Mediaeval schools founded by char- 
itable donations, established by those who had 
charge of the foundations and who selected the 
teachers, were administered by the teachers. 
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The pupils were entrusted to them by the 
parents, who delegated their authority to those 
teachers. So it was in the chartered schools 
of England. Magister, the master, is a term 
which implies authority. In those schools, 
even to this day, the student is in the hands of 
the master, or teacher, whose authority is as 
unlimited as that of the parents. The right to 
inflict punishment, and every other reasonable 
right belongs to the teacher and is entrusted to 
him by the parent. 

"This traditional notion of the teacher's 
powers and duties is recognized in the school 
laws of every state. In these laws the powers 
and duties of the teacher, and what a school is, 
are assumed to be known. 

"No specific duties are assigned to the 
teacher except the implied duty of teaching a 
good school. There is a singular absence of 
all law on the subject. The only duties 
specifically assigned to the teacher are of a 
merely formal character, such as having a li- 
cense or certificate of qualification to teach, and 
making out and certifying certain school statis- 
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tics. All the functions belonging to the teacher 
are left to be inferred from the traditional no- 
tion of what a teacher is, and from the pur- 
poses of the school, which are the right nurture 
and training of the youth. The only exception 
to the above — the only specific duty of teach- 
ers in the laws — relates to moral culture. It 
is expressed in the statutes of Massachusetts 
as follows : 

"'It shall be the duty of all instructors of youth 
to exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds 
of children and youth committed to their care and 
instruction the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth, love of their country, humanity 
and universal benevolence, sobriety, industry and 
frugality, chastity, moderation, temperance and those 
other virtues which are the ornaments of human so- 
ciety and the basis upon which a republican constitu- 
tion is founded; and it shall be the duty of such 
instructors to endeavor to lead their pupils, as their 
ages and capacities will admit, into a clear under- 
standing of the tendencies of the above-mentioned 
virtues, to preserve and perfect a republican constitu- 
tion and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to 
promote their future happiness, and also to point out 
to them the evil tendencies of the opposite ones/ 

" In spirit though not in terms, the laws of 
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many, if not most, of the other states contain 
the same. By tradition, then, confirmed by this 
single statute the education of children is en- 
trusted to the teacher by the parents, and all 
the powers of the parents and all the authority 
necessary to this great end are conferred upon 
the teacher. This authority is amplified by nu- 
merous decisions of the courts." 

In the foregoing extract from the proceedings 
of the department of superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, the teacher is 
compared to a state in the Union, the school offi- 
cer to the federal government. This is apt. 
The teacher, like the state, was on the ground 
first, before any federal authority was established, 
and has inherent rights. As stated, these rights 
are not enumerated in the code but are an inheri- 
tance earned by generations and centuries of ex- 
perience and handed down to others. When, in 
obedience to the law of progress, school duties 
were divided and an overseer or officer was ap- 
pointed, the teacher retained all the rights that 
he originally had save such as were tranferred 
by law to the new power. The superior officer, 
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for example, cannot arrogate to himself a pa- 
rental relationship to the pupil; that belongs to 
the teacher. It has been passed upon by the 
courts that a school officer may not punish pupils 
who attend school. That right belongs to the 
teacher who is in loco parentis. 

Teachers have always existed. The school of- 
ficer, like the federal government, is a recent 
evolution in a progressive civilization. 

The teacher, like the state, has inherent rights 
and within these rights has a certain indepen- 
dence that cannot properly or lawfully be inter- 
fered with. She has contracted to teach school 
well, which implies that she must be free from 
ill-advised interference. 

In the smaller schools she sometimes encount- 
ers embarrassments. She is less likely to be an- 
noyed in a city where attendance upon an occa- 
sional theater or ball does not brand her in the 
estimation of the Christian sisterhood. The city 
is too busy and too liberal. At the same time, 
city inspection of her school work is closer and 
more scientific than in the town. 
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A teacher tells that on a Sunday morning she 
was taking a walk toward a wood when she 
met a woman of her acquaintance on her way 
to church. The teacher was asked where she 
was going and why she was not going to 
church. In reply she remarked that "the 
groves were God's first temples." On the next 
Sunday she did go to church and found that 
the pastor preached on this " heathen " quota- 
tion looking significantly at the teacher as he 
did so. No attempt is made here to defend 
nonattendance upon church; teachers should 
go to church, but they have a freedom which 
the good people of the small community ques- 
tion. 

Some teachers, however, like some states, have 
an exaggerated and distorted notion as to the 
character and nature of their rights. They yield 
tardily to the notion of a union. They must have 
miniature Webster-Hayne controversies; they all 
but secede and a war may have to be declared be- 
fore they are convinced that this authority under 
which they operate is no joke* " There are 
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really many people," says Charles Wagner, " who 
find all authority irritating. For them, every 
piece of advice is an offense, every criticism an 
imposition, every order an outrage on their lib- 
erty. To respect anything or anybody would 
seem to them a mental aberration." 

Oscar T. Corson, former commissioner of 
schools for Ohio, in a paper on " The Superin- 
tendent's Authority and the Teacher's Freedom," 
delivered before the National Educational As- 
sociation, says: 

" I think more and more as the years go by 
that the superintendent is expected in the com- 
munity — and meets the expectation as a rule 
— to stand for something very definite. He 
represents the authority of the school. 

" My own personal conviction is that this 
authority should originate with a board of edu- 
cation and be kept as close as possible to the 
people. I firmly believe that the superintend- 
ent's authority should give him the initiative in 
the employment of every teacher, and in di- 
recting the general educational policy of the 
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community that he serves. Whatever our 
ideas may be on that, I think we will admit 
that there is a place in the educational system 
for authority, and that that authority should in 
no way, and will in no way, interfere with free- 
dom properly understood and properly used. 

"We find these two factors in everything. 
If we look about the universe, and go back to 
our first lessons in geography, we recall that 
there is one force that holds things stable, and 
another force that keeps things in motion. In 
nature these forces are always so delicately ad- 
justed that no one can find any criticism of the 
results that follow the actions of both. 

" We find these same two factors in the po- 
litical world. Nobody but an unreasonable 
partisan fails to-day to see good in the political 
creed of both Alexander Hamilton and Thomas 
Jefferson. A few times in the history of this 
nation we have reached high tide under the ad- 
ministration of a great soul, who was competent 
to appreciate and recognize fully the good in 
both schools of politics. 

" Under the immortal Lincoln a terrible strife 
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6f four years in this nation was so guided and 
controlled that, when the end finally came, the 
world recognized, as never before, the majesty 
and authority of our government; and yet at 
the same time a new emphasis was placed upon 
its being a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

"It makes no difference where you go — 
into theology, ... if you please, and we 
hear there of the conflict between God's sov- 
ereignty and man's free will; when you come 
to the realm of the school, there is certainly a 
place for authority represented by the superin- 
tendent who gets his authority from the people 
through the board of education, and also a defi- 
nite place for the freedom of every sane teacher. 
But while this is true, I think it is very impor- 
tant that this relation be thoroughly under- 
stood. 

"Occasionally .we hear nowadays — not 
from the old guard, as it were, but from the 
supposed advanced agents of the new educa- 
tion — that there is no longer any need of au- 
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thority in educational affairs. This last summer 
I sat for an hour on a platform in this country 
and listened to a man who was introduced as 
an authority on elementary education . . . 
telling the teachers that in the school he was 
connected with, every teacher and every pupil 
had absolute freedom. Why, there is no such 
thing as absolute freedom in this world ! There 
is not a man . . . however well behaved 
he may be when away from home, who is not 
subject to law; and I have always noticed that 
the man who obeys the law is the one who 
complains the least about it ; on the other hand, 
the man who is talking most of freedom is fre- 
quently the anarchist who ought to be in jail. 
I am inclined to think to-day that the teacher 
who is worthy of freedom in the true sense is 
the one who rarely mentions it, while the one 
who is eternally talking about her individual 
rights is the one who is not prepared to exer- 
cise rights of any kind. 

" I am perfectly free to admit that authority 
may be carried to extremes in the schoolroom ; 
possibly in the past that has been the tendency. 
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I know I have heard a great deal of criticism 
of public schools in this country, much of which 
seemed to me unfounded, which indicated that 
the organization of the school was looked after 
at the expense of the individual child. That 
may be true, but isn't it possible, my friends, 
that under the plea of recognizing the individ- 
uality of some teacher who has no individual- 
ity, who has simply mistaken a bundle of 
peculiarities for that article — isn't it possible 
that the child may suffer from too much of 
that kind of freedom? . . . 

"And then may I say, on the other hand, 
that the freedom of the teacher should be thor- 
oughly mingled with loyalty to the superin- 
tendent? Just as we need a superintendent 
who 'is in sympathy with his teachers in the 
execution of his authority, so we need teachers 
all over this country who are absolutely loyal 
to the superintendent as the directing authority 
of a school system." 

The duties of the different school officers and 
teachers should as far as possible be kept dis- 
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tinct that there may be no confusion of respon- 
sibilities. Such is the administrative policy of 
our national government. Each teacher is al- 
lowed freedom to manage the internal affairs of 
her school to a very large extent without even 
suggestive interference. The higher authority 
regulates principally whatever is of common im- 
port. Exactly so is our government managed. 
The mails, the tariff, coinage, etc., are controlled 
by the federal government. There are powers 
that belong to the school authorities as there are 
powers in the hands of the general government 
which sane teachers, like sane states, do not ques- 
tion. And the school authorities, like the federal 
government, may exercise implied powers when 
uncertain issues arise (Const. U. S. Art. I, Sec. 
VIII, Clause 18). Of course discriminations as 
close as these are not practiced as a rule, but 
results would be far more happy if reason and a 
knowledge of correct principles of government 
were in control 
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iWe should curb and direct our children rather than 
break their spirits.— Luther. 
I would rather have a dead than a disobedient son. 

— Luther. 

. . . remember that while it is essential to be loving 
and tender it is no less essential to be wise and firm. Fool- 
ishness and affection must not be treated as interchange- 
able terms. — Theodore Roosevelt. 

Our American ideal is a personal career, compatible with 
the whole, but independent, self-reliant, free, enriched, 
efficient, Anglo-Saxon. To liberate these forces in the 
breasts of men is a moral process. School government has 
to do with this problem. Hence the questions of school 
government are ethical questions. — Arthur D. Call. 

Most Important Relationship. — This is the 
most important of all school relationships; the 
others, in fact, existing only to give this one the 
supremacy. The others are only means toward 
an end, never an end in themselves. In classic 
times a school consisted of a Socrates and his 
followers, without organized form. Time has 
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not altered this except as to the matter of adding 
the school officer who does not burden the pro- 
cess, but helps it. We teachers and school offi- 
cers are not, as is sometimes said, blinded and 
deafened by the glitter and din of latter-day 
school machinery to such an extent that we have 
lost sight of the focus. The other chapters have 
not been placed first because of historic or evo- 
lutionary reasons, but as said, this is an age of 
organization and the teacher is officially a crea- 
ture of the organization. 

With good boards, superintendents, buildings 
and appliances the teacher and her followers have 
a relatively protected and unmolested opportunity 
to do their work. The school authorities stand 
between her and many divergent annoyances, im- 
posed upon the schools by modern conditions, that 
she could not well surmount single-handed. Her 
attention and her energies would be dissipated in 
combating them. Nor would the great teachers 
of antiquity as non-conformists meet the public 
needs of to-day. 

To many people the fine modern school build- 
ing and the general good condition of the schools 
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have a commercial significance. To the dealer in 
real estate a good schopl, like a good water sys- 
tem, is a drawing card; to the mechanic, the 
building may mean employment ; to tired mothers 
the school appeals as a relief to the nervous ten- 
sion induced by the children; to the teacher it 
should mean a desirable place in which to in- 
struct 

Though the teacher has the encouragement and 
help of her superiors, her work cannot be done for 
her vicariously. She cannot succeed by proxy. 
She is a factor, not a mere mouthpiece. Her 
freedom is not abridged ; the system frees rather 
than manacles her. 

While it is necessary to locate the line where 
the officer's and the teacher's fields of action meet, 
this is yet of less importance than a clear concep- 
tion of the task that is the teacher's in the edu- 
cational process, and that which is the pupil's. 
If the schools do no more than to develop in the 
children the truth that they must solve their own 
problems and cultivate their own interests, much 
has been accomplished. 

The teacher it is, of course, who must see 
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clearly where the division lines of responsibility 
lie, and point them out. This is more important 
than that she should have great knowledge and 
assume a sessile come-and-be-taught attitude. 

Each, the officer, the teacher, the child, has a 
field and he fulfills his duty only as he knows and 
tills this field. To represent such a division of 
the school field graphically is not possible, in any 
exact way, but a suggestive diagram may be at- 
tempted, as follows : 



D C 




The entire rectangle represents the school interests as 
found in the teachers and the pupils — the board's em- 
ployees and wards. ABC represents responsibility, 
A C D relief from responsibility. The general direction 
of the dividing line is from A to C. The primary pupil 
has a large area of relief. He is helped even to being 
wrapped and piloted when he is to go home. But he has 
an area of responsibility, too, which increases as he ad- 
vances. If relieved of this area, small as it is, the school 
for him becomes a failure. The superintendent, at the 
other extreme, has the greatest responsibility but he also 
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has an area of exemption. He is, for example, not respon- 
sible for the results obtained by incompetent teachers who 
are retained against his wish ; nor is he responsible for the 
non-advancement of certain pupils even though the teach- 
ers are all of a high grade of excellence. 

The great business of the school is to arouse 
the learner to the important consideration that 
each one has responsibilties that he must meet; 
that each must be held to account. We cannot 
shift this to the group of which we are a member 
and yet retain our individuality and self-respect. 
There can be no education without " the hustling 
of the individual unit."* The schools have spent 
too much time on the location of the ecliptic and 
the international date-line and comparatively too 
little on teaching duty. Whenever a positive, 
right-minded teacher makes responsibility clear 
and follows it up with exacting requirements, we 
have one who is doing her duty. 

The Verity of the Relationship.— The first im- 
portant thing that a teacher must reckon with is 
that she has about her in school human beings 
possessing intelligence. The children, though 

* Speaker Joseph Cannon. 
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young they may be, are not wanting in sense. 
They know when something is being done for 
them, and bow to it. 

The truth of this is generally admitted in the 
abstract. We speak glibly of treating children 
with the respect that we do their elders, yet a 
teacher sometimes wonders what she ought to do 
if she feels indisposed to cultivate this painstak- 
ing relationship with some of her pupils. If 
true of many pupils, she should quit teaching; 
but she can overcome an occasional circumstance 
of this kind; and the initiative lies with herself. 
The first step is subjective; it is to want to over- 
come if. If this desire is strong it creates a simi- 
lar desire in the pupil. 

A teacher on his daily route to school passed 
by a certain street corner, near which was seen 
often a young man whose countenance was all 
but inviting. There seemed to be no link of in- 
terest between the two. They seemed utterly 
unlike, so much so that the teacher became in- 
terested to ascertain if they could in any way 
fraternize. Armed with this desire, coupled with 
the use of every opportunity, he partially won. 
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Their eyes met and heads bowed. During this 
progress the young man's aspect became less ob- 
jectionable to the teacher, but circumstances 
changed the former's stand, after which they sel- 
dom met. The gulf again widened; it seemed 
to the teacher that the sullen expression, that was 
partially displaced, again crept over the other's 
face. Had these two stood to each other in the 
relation of teacher and pupil it is likely that the 
conquest would have been complete and lasting. 

The teacher must be full of initiative. It is 
not for her to be passive, to wait for favor- 
able moods; she must create them, first in herself, 
then in others. 

William James says : 

" The sovereign voluntary path to cheerful- 
ness, if our spontaneous cheerfulness be lost, is 
to sit up cheerfully, to look around cheerfully, 
and to act and speak as if cheerfulness were 
already there. If such conduct does not make 
you soon feel cheerful, nothing else on that 
occasion can. So to feel brave, act as if we 
were brave, use all our will to that end, and a 
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courage-fit will very likely replace the fit of 
fear. Again, to feel kindly toward a person 
to whom we have been inimical, the only way 
is more or less deliberately to smile, to make 
sympathetic inquiries, and to force ourselves to 
say genial things. One hearty laugh together 
will bring enemies into a closer communion of 
heart than hours spent in inward wrestling 
with the demon of uncharitable feeling. To 
wrestle with a bad feeling only pins our atten- 
tion to it, and keeps it still fastened in the 
mind ; whereas, if we act as if from some better 
feeling, the old bad feeling soon ' folds its tent 
like an Arab, and silently steals away/ " 

Nathan Opperikeim, 'M.D., says : 

" If we as a matter of routine contrive to 
have a cheerful expression of countenance, we 
must end by having a cheerful mood. If we 
persist in making our manner and gait both 
brisk and energetic, we must perforce absorb 
briskness and energy in our character. . . . 
In the same way that we can induce desirable 
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states of mind, we can to a reasonable extent 
banish undesirable ones." 

Telepathy plays an important role in the art of 
teaching. While James and Oppenheim may 
have had adult relationships uppermost in mind 
yet their theories are very suggestive to the teach- 
er, for it is " up to " her to make these deliberate 
approaches. A large part of the teacher's 
strength comes naturally from the realization that 
she is on an adult plane, and on an official plane; 
yet she cannot shut out the free operation of men- 
tal laws. There are many pupils who cannot be 
controlled by the traditional notion that she is 
teacher and they learners. This is all artificial 
and contemptible to them. They feel like the 
" wicked brickmaker " that Dickens tells us Mrs. 
Pardiggle went to reform. 

Pupils, like this brickmaker, are quick to sur- 
mise insincerity and hollowness. If the teacher 
can win them she has accomplished much, not 
alone for them but for herself. The subjective 
satisfaction of possessing tact to influence pupils 
is in itself a reward. The share of attention due 
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wrong pupils is first to set them right rather than 
to attempt to teach them from books. For them 
the school is a kind of moral sanitarium. The 
unfortunate boy is " bad " because he has no 
standards or ideals. He cannot see himself in 
any setting or relationship; he is a free-lance. 
The checks that are effective on his better-bred 
fellows do not impress him. And such pupils 
often have a grasp on the workings of human 
nature beyond that of their teacher and in a con- 
test of cunning the latter may be at a disadvan- 
tage. An intense interest to promote the wel- 
fare of the pupil is the teacher's only legitimate 
mode of retaliation. 

Accountability of the Teacher.— As brought 
out in the foregoing chapter, a teacher has much 
to do with the relationships that exist between 
herself and her pupils. Her personality counts 
for much, her sense for more. 

A prime error is the microscopic account that 
some teachers take of children's irregularities. 
They regard these annoyances as if they had 
been thought out and planned ; such is not always 
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the case, but no discrimination is made as to 
their motives. Very often there is no motive; 
the irritation springs up suddenly, and will as 
suddenly die if the teacher permits it. The chil- 
dren soon learn that such a teacher does not un- 
derstand them. There are teachers who are ab- 
solutely rigid all the time. For them to relax 
would, they think, be allowing their school to go 
to pieces. Such teachers are lost ; they estrange 
even the best and most loyal pupils in their 
school. 

Children are not anarchistic, as we hear at 
times. They believe in control. It seems right 
to them that they should be governed and they 
are disappointed when they find the management 
loose. At the same time they cannot do well un- 
der the " child-queller." The teacher should not 
consider each unconformity and unevenness as a 
capital crime. Her school should feel that she 
permits no grievance to rankle in her heart, car- 
rying it over from one day to another. Each 
day and each term should be a fresh start. 

"If Tom Jones has been a bad boy under a previous 
teacher," says Dr. Levi Seeley, "it by no means 
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follows that he is going to be a bad boy under the 
new one. It may be that Tom has resolved to turn 
over a new leaf. If so, it will not help matters if he 
finds out that the new teacher has heard all about him. 
. . . The teacher should be able to go before his 
pupils the first day and say ... 'I know abso- 
lutely nothing against a single boy or girl here. 
. . . No matter what the past has been, I want you 
all to be good from now on. ,M 

Good, as far as it goes. It is well to say 
something like that on the first day of school. 
It is frank and puts all in correct humor. But 
Tom will not continue to be good just because 
this appeal has been made to him; his continuing 
so depends on the teacher to a very great de- 
gree. She unconsciously builds herself into him. 
Is she active, industrious, conscienscious ? Tom 
will be so because she is so. Is she lazy, untrue, 
slovenly? Tom will be easy and careless too, 
and she cannot talk these vices out of him and 
the opposite virtues into him. It takes a great 
deal more than a phonograph to be a teacher. 

This is especially true of boys and girls in the 
lower grades, but the law holds good among 
larger pupils. When a break occurs between 
two adults in business or in professional life 
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we suspend our judgment as to who is to blame. 
If a break occurs between a teacher and a pupil 
we are very apt to think that the former should 
have managed the matter differently. 

Questionaire.— Here are some of the causes 
which, in the estimation of those quoted before, 
" are among what may seem preventable causes 
that result in a break between a teacher and an 
advanced pupil/ 9 The question was asked them 
and the principal answers may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

Lack of sympathy and tact. 

Lack of knowledge of human nature and 
pupil nature on teacher's part. 

The teacher captious ; employs cut and dried 
methods; strenuous maintenance of 'profes- 
sional dignity/ 

Impatience, weakness of the teacher; sar- 
castic and unruly tongue. 

Ignorance of the pupil's home, parents, etc. 

Others of various sentiment. 
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SELECTED ANSWERS. 

" Lack of sympathy ; any injustice." 

"Lack of mutual understanding. The 
teacher too often insists that all pupils measure 
up to a definite standard; she allows too little 
for personality and for the influence of environ- 
ment." 

" Lack of consideration on the part of the 
teacher of a pupil's feelings, ability, what his 
thought is in the matter, and the fact that it 
may be necessary to show him by reasoning 
why things are thus and so." 

"Teachers too often insist on a too close 
adherence to the course of study for the pupil, 
and often themselves fail in following close to 
the thing they insist on in others." 

" Inability to look at a thing from the pupil's 
view-point, that all acts of a pupil are aimed at 
the teacher. . . . Not to show the pupil 
that you trust him." 

" ' The tongue is an unruly member/ Lack 
of tact and sincerity — heart power." 
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" An idea on the part of the teacher that she 
has an ' authority * to maintain." 

"Lack of frankness; lack of courage." 

" Failure to understand individual tastes and 
preferences." 

"An unsympathetic disposition and a varia- 
ble nature." 

" Lack of real friendship for the pupil." 

" Rashness of speech and action." 

"Planning work that appeals to advanced 
pupils." 

" In case of ' breaks * . .. . the pupil is 
almost invariably at fault. He is either lazy 
or bad ; in either case the break can be avoided 
by his bracing up." 

Many say directly or by implication that such 
breaks are due to a failure to understand the 
adolescent. Many do not understand pupil-mo- 
tives. 

"Lack of tact," say many. Here again we 
have one of the much-ridden intangible phrases 
of to-day. It is held up as a sad want, but 
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what does it mean in the mouth of its average 
quoter? It means that a tactful person is an 
oily person. There is a tendency nowadays to 
regard tact as a virtue above all other virtues — 
the most convenient asset that its possessor owns. 
He may do a wrong, if he is only " tactful " ; 
may cheat, and if not found out and punished, 
he is "tactful"; to him the day of doom has 
only mild terrors, for he is "tactful." This 
kind of " tact " has found its way into the recita- 
tion room so that a pupil who is " tactful " with 
his teachers is winked at though he relieves him- 
self of much hard work, and yet " passes." 

"Lack of self-control; careless remarks." 
These are real faults on the part of many teach- 
ers. Pupils are discussed adversely and some 
of the remarks are repeated. The normal ad- 
olescent is very sensitive, and he resents it. 
It is proper that he should. 

"Lack of trust." The suspicious eye ever 
aggravates. 

" Lack of sympathy " keeps hearts apart and 
as long as a pupil is unwon he has few scruples 
about a "break." 
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" Work that appeals to advanced pupils " will 
hold their interest; interest awakened, manage- 
ment simplified. 

In these answers are found nearly all the com- 
mon causes of strained relations between teacher 
and adolescent pupil. Nearly all lay it at the 
door of the teacher. While this cannot be borne 
out by facts, it is yet true that a correct diagnosis 
will indicate that few breaks occur where the 
management is masterful. 

Dealing with Pupils Directly. — It is better to 
deal with pupils directly than to attempt to reach 
them through the parent, but "there should be 
a perfect understanding between parents and! 
teachers." * This is not so much on account of 
the disinterestedness of parents, which renders 
them impotent as allies, but rather because inde- 
pendence and responsibility in these matters are 
welcomed by the pupil. The pupil's entity 
should be respected, and the more intelligent the 
pupil the more vigorously will he resent vicarious 
management. Teachers and pupils have rela- 

* Levi Seeley. 
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tions that are not always appellate in character . 
What the teacher calls " parental indifference " 
may often be a feeling of delicacy about interfer- 
ing; for the teacher, by delegated authority, has 
virtually the parent's place for a stated number 
of hours each day and while this does not imply 
that the latter therefore has a standing excuse 
to keep aloof, it does mean that the teacher is 
engaged to manage her school. The prob- 
lem is distinctly her own, though she may call 
in the school officer and the parent for consulta- 
tion. 

For about six hours each day the teacher is, 
broadly speaking, the parent. The natural par- 
ent may keep the child out of school but the 
teacher has a right to inquire into such absence. 
The parent may only request, not demand, that 
the child stay out. If the absence is of questiona- 
ble necessity the teacher may refuse it. Ap- 
pointments to take private lessons, to attend 
some trivial function, to meet a friend at the 
train, during school hours, may be refused by the 
teacher. 

The relationship between teacher and pupil on 
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the school-grounds is very different from that ex- 
isting between the same boy and a policeman 
in a city park or in a courthouse yard. The 
teacher may arrest, try, judge and punish. The 
policeman may only do the first. A New York 
judge recently found some boys guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and fined them, with the alternative 
that the fine might be remitted if the fathers 
would appear in court and administer corporal 
punishment. Why the fathers? Why not the 
sheriff? Because this officer had no such li- 
censed authority. 

The average parent has no dispute with this 
great authority that is conferred upon the teacher, 
but rather welcomes it. It is the teacher who 
is weighted with responsibility by this transfer 
of parenthood. 

All school experience will, of course, endorse 
the idea that the parent counts for much, but it 
argues helplessness and a lack of proper analysis 
when a teacher thinks that she must solicit paren- 
tal reenforcement whenever a pupil needs at- 
tention. The parent is reached periodically 
through the formal reports of the child's prog- 
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ress which all good schools issue. If a poor 
report, it is then "up to" the parent to make 
a move. 

Questionaire.— To learn others' opinions the 
following was among the list in the questionaire : 
*' To what extent is it a good plan to deal 
with advanced pupils directly rather than via 
the parent route? " 

Nearly all favor direct treatment, the parent 
to be called in only as a last resort. 

SELECTED ANSWERS. 

" I always deal with my own pupils. I have 
more faith, for my part, in ' advanced pupils ' 
who may be annoying than I have in the 
parents who send such pupils. 

" Nine times out of ten, if the teacher uses 
tact, he can do more with the pupils directly 
than with the parent. In this you do not lose 
the respect of the pupil or the parent. In the 
other you are likely to suffer both." 

"Never by the parent-route if it can be 
helped. It antagonizes the child — or should.'* 
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"In reverse proportion to the good sense 
of the parent." 

"Do not destroy the entity of the pupil if 
possible to avoid doing so." 

" On all points until you are thwarted. On 
extreme punishments advise with the parent 
first." 

"Directly in most cases. Troubles some- 
times get bigger the more people you have to 
help settle them." 

" With pupils almost wholly, is my plan. No 
teacher should rely upon parents to govern, 
inspire and elevate a scholar. The parent is 
not needed if the teacher is master of the sit- 
uation." 

" Advanced pupils have an exaggerated sense 
of freedom, justice and honor, and if this sense 
can be used by the teacher directly, it is better 
than appealing to parents. Pupils then respect 
the teacher more and also themselves." 

Practically all favor direct treatment, though 
the parent is not to be ignored. As in other 
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relationships, outside help should never be sought 
if adjustments are possible otherwise. 

The pupil is not being trained in responsibility 
where the parent is approached over the pupil's 
head. To the pupil the teacher becomes a tell- 
tale — a " snitcher." 

" Only see the parent where you are sure of 
help" is a wise suggestion. Why complicate 
matters by attempting an alliance with unrelia- 
ble parents, some of whom are themselves as 
undisciplined as their children? 

Real Life and Book Life. — Of all common in- 
terests, none is so great a leveler in a community 
as the public school. The everyday contacts 
and relationships between teacher and pupils 
and among pupils themselves do more to develop 
the learner than does mere book study. A popu- 
lar error lingers with us that the school is a place 
where above all else knowledge is to be gathered 
from books — embalmed, rather than living, 
knowledge. Anything reduced to cold type and 
put into book form has a tendency to enslave the 
student mind. The fact that "the book says 
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so " has been a fetich and regarded as final. 
" I love a ballad in print, a faith," said Mopsa 
in The Winter's Tale, " for then we are sure 
they are true." We are, however, emerging 
from the Dark Ages of book worship. Scien- 
tific and laboratory methods are more in evi- 
dence; leaning on books, less. And perhaps the 
belching forth of inferior books by the press in 
recent years has done not a little to discredit 
and reduce faith in mere print. 

The principal difference between teaching to- 
day and a generation or two ago is that an ef- 
fort is now made to study the subject rather 
than the book, and to study the child more, per- 
haps, than either. In the mind of the efficient 
teacher to-day the three lie as follows : 
■HWHMMHHHichild interest 
^^^hi^bh^bbm subject interest, 

^■■■■i book interest. 

It formerly was, and is still in some schools, 
like this : 

i^HBHHMHH^BH^book interest. 

hbibh^ subject interest 

^^■■■■i child interest 
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Teachers were examined in the "branches" 
so called, but not on the child. Under these 
conditions the school could not be a democracy, 
for mind did not meet mind, but mind met books; 
the proper study of mankind was books, Pope 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

It is becoming more and more clear that the 
most valuable thing about school to the pupil is 
the life that he meets there rather than book 
knowledge. He has an opportunity to mingle 
with his equals as well as with his super- 
ior, the teacher. He has an opportunity to 
measure himself with those of his own 
age. He learns to place an estimate on his 
own relative worth as a student and as an 
individual. The studies pursued are means only, 
not ends. The teacher who requires her pupils 
to master their tasks and to overcome difficulties 
is training them in life habits that are worth far 
more than the subject-matter acquired. The 
great question is not what direct use can be made 
of the arithmetic and writing and spelling learned, 
although this is the popular notion. Business 
men at times complain because a boy or a girl 
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who has attended school for some years is not 
entirely useful in an office. They cannot add 
reliably, cannot compute interest on a note, 
cannot spell, so we hear . Why? Because these 
are accomplishments that come only by practice. 
They are not altogether easy. Offices, banks, 
etc., now use adding machines and interest tables 
to insure accuracy. If the boy who comes to the 
office has been helped by the school to be honest, 
loyal to his employer's interests, industrious and 
true, he should be of considerable value. 

" In the natural order of things, all men be- 
ing equal," says Rousseau, " the common voca- 
tion of all is the state of manhood ; and whoever 
is well trained for that, cannot fulfill badly any 
vocation which depends upon it. . • . Be- 
fore he can think of adopting the vocation of 
his parents, nature calls upon him to be a man. 
How to live is the business I wish to teach him. 
On leaving my hands he will not, I admit, be a 
magistrate, a soldier, or a priest ; first of all he 
will be a man." 

So Arnold Tompkins, in his book, The Phil- 
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osophy of Teaching, also warns us to keep in 
mind that; 

" What is popularly known as practical edu- 
cation is the most impracticable. Power to 
think, to adjust the mind to the realities of the 
world . . . these are in line of a truly 
practical education. Bookkeeping is not the 
immediate nor the fundamental qualification of 
a clerk; nor skill in measuring corn-bins and 
in computing interest the first necessity of a 
good farmer. In the eternal fitness of things, 
that which makes a man a man supplies the fun- 
damental necessity for vocations. A clerking 
man or a farming man is not so serviceable 
as a man clerking or a man farming. We rely 
too much on the immediate outfit, and not 
enough on those powers of mind and heart 
which make the man adequate to varying con- 
ditions and unexpected situations as they 
arise. This is the great weakness in the pres- 
ent system of preparing for the profession of 
teaching." 
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School is not only a preparation for life; 
school is life, The instructional part of it, the 
hearing of classes, the prodding that goes on, 
are not the elements that contain everything 
worth while. Parents of means who can se- 
cure private tutors of more than ordinary talent 
prefer to send their children to the common 
school because they know that the private in- 
structor and the parlor cannot furnish the neces- 
sary relationships. Children who have grown 
up together, whose decades have run parallel, 
find it no more difficult or embarrassing to do 
business with one another when grown than for- 
merly when pupils to compete in games or in 
class-work. They have always understood one 
another and this mutual understanding was nour- 
ished in- the school. The disadvantage under 
which a newcomer to our land labors is not pri- 
marily due to ignorance of our language, but be- 
cause he has not been schooled in our ways. 
Let a child from Europe enter one of our gram- 
mar grades; even though he can speak English 
and be fully able to keep abreast of the recitation 
work, he is yet for a time perplexed and lost, 
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not because his former teachers have not done 
their duty but because he has not been schooled 
in our ways by his former peers. The pupils 
have very much to do toward educating one 
another. 

While social distinctions receive shocks in the 
public schools, there yet remains the distinction 
of talent. This is as fundamental as the dis- 
tinctions in complexion or color of eyes. One 
of the great problems that is to-day receiving 
much attention is how best to help the pupil who 
cannot keep up — those who for natural or other 
causes fall behind and who may be classed as 
ne'er-do-wells, 
i 

Questionaire.— The following question was 
sent out in the list referred to, in order to learn 
how schoolmen over the country looked upon 
the matter: 

" To what proportion of a teacher's time are 
ne'er-do-wells entitled ?, Why? Give reasons 
for your answer." 

Fifty per cent, think that he is not entitled to 
any more than his pro rata share of his teacher's 
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time; that he must learn to depend on self. 
Thirty per cent, say in effect : " Encourage " ; 
" give chance " ; " don't give up " ; " help after 
hours." The rest make it conditional — if the 
teacher can spare the time and if there are any 
returns, extra help may be given. 

SELECTED ANSWERS. 

I. Those favorable to giving extra time: 
"We should not give them up without a 

struggle." 

"This depends. The ne'er-do-well should 
have a chance." 

" More than half, in the grades." 

"They require more time than the other 
class." 

" * While there is life there is hope/ Never 
call a boy a ne'er-do-well. The sick are more 
in need of a physician than the well." 

II. Those who see it differently : 

" With an average enrollment, no more than 
is given to the average pupil. Work and at- 
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tention should be A < . on a level of the 
average pupil." 

" The sooner such a pupil is taught to depend 
on self the better for the pupil." 

"A smaller proportion than they receive." 

" The teacher must not sacrifice the progress 
and success of the class to devote time to the 
slow pupil." 

"Their share." 

"Mighty little; 'why?' because they are 
ne'er-do-wells." 

" To such a proportion as they constitute of 
the whole enrollment." 

"Only a reasonable and just proportion. 
The teacher . . . has no right to take time 
from one child and give it to another." 

" There is no reason why this sort of pupil 
should have more than his share of attention, 
but as boys and men they do have." 

"His fair share only, from all stand- 
points. If my child is bright I do not want 
him neglected on this account for some one 
else's who may be dull." 
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*'Fair proportion of time . v . teacher 
is governed by majority of class." 

" Not to an undue proportion ... tf the 
greatest good to the greatest number/ " 

"Their proper share. No particular good 
will come from more." 

" No more than other pupils get." 

The encouragement for the laggard is not great 
k when these answers are read. 

The one who says, " if my child is bright/' etc., 
has summed up much in a few words. As a 
matter of fact we live under a competitive sys- 
tem, in school and out, and it is somewhat dan- 
gerous to carry anyone. It is training in the 
wrong direction. The extra help that is given 
should not so much consist in working up " back 
problems," etc., as in teaching them how to go 
about their work by removing, if possible, the 
obstacles in their way. But we do not want 
to become hysterical about it and attempt too 
many artificial nostrums. The teacher cannot 
remake and recapacitate a pupil. She is in 
school to grind axes, as it were; not to make 
axes. 
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" Mighty little . . . because they are 
ne'er-do-wells," is extreme. The tendency is 
growing to care for those who are ineffective, 
but the question is, how? Some large cities seg- 
regate them, The Batavia* plan coaches and 
encourages them where they are. This is not be- 
cause we have attained such a marked moral 
and altruistic rank that we delight in assisting the 
bad or the unsuccessful, but because our own 
children are obliged to live with them in the next 
generation and we are trying to make their com- 
ing environment as pleasant as possible. 

There is much loose talk about the teacher 
being a missionary. This is apt to degenerate 
into mere sentiment if fervor is allowed to run 
away with discernment. It is a question, after 
all, whether the junior pagan in a public school, 
who scoffs at the gospel of work, has a just claim 
on the extra time and energy of a teacher who 
is paid out of the public fund. A church may 
see profit in supporting some Judson for years 
in the jungle if he reclaims only one, but our 

♦Since the above was prepared, the writer has visited 
Batavia, N. Y., and was much impressed by the plans car- 
ried on there. 
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school problem is not a parallel case. The one 
is paid by a free-will offering, the other by an 
enforced tax. 

So far we have considered those mainly who 
are lacking in capacity as well as in industry. 
We have also a class, and it is a large one, who 
are not able to direct their energies. They do 
not work from an internal motive ; they are hire- 
lings whose reward is per cents. One teacher has 
compared one class of pupils to a little steam 
tug that moves with, against or in spite of cur- 
rent, wind and tide; the other class he likens 
to a sailship, which would lie and rot in the 
harbor but for a favoring breeze that will waft 
it over the bar. 

Questionaire. — The questionaire contained this 
inquiry : 

" What have you found helpful in securing 
self-direction among pupils ?" 

SELECTED ANSWERS. 

"Allow them what freedom they can use 
and not allow them to abuse privileges." 
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" To invest them with responsibility. . . . 
' Privileges always bring responsibilities.' " 

"Nothing better than a good visit with a 
pupil on his level to get his ideas of life and 
what he wishes to make of himself and then 
color it for him." 

" Shakespere's prescription, flattery, — or, 
perhaps to say it better, more commendation 
than condemnation." 

" Keeping them in a correct frame of mind 
and inspiring them to do their best." 

" To place large responsibilities upon them." 

" Place pupils upon their honor ; make them 
see the reasonableness of good conduct." 

" The most essential thing is that the teacher 
shall know just how much suggestion to give 
in order to stimulate the activity of pupils." 

"Trust them. Leave them alone at times. 
Commend their loyalty judiciously. Look for 
the good; do not magnify the wrong." 

" Good teaching." 

"Clear, definite assignments and require- 
ments." 
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" Subordinating the textbook and putting a 
premium on information from other sources. 
Emphasizing breadth and thoroughness of in- 
formation." 

"The American idea of self-government 
properly developed in a schoolroom helps in 
this direction, but the personal influence and 
inspiration of a true teacher begets the spirit 
of conquest, the masterful determination for . 
self-direction." 

Invest with responsibility. That is practically 
what a school stands for. 

Trust them — a much better motto than watch 
them. 

Says a teacher in a New York school for in- 
corrigibles : * 

" They knew that they were bad boys, and 
they knew that I knew it. By comparing the re- 
sults of honest life and earnest work with tl 
results of dishonesty and idleness, I aroused 
slight spirit of shame and hurt pride, and, 
believe, created a little desire to do right. 

* N. E. A. proceedings, 1906, page 165. 
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appealed at first to the material side of every 
question of right and wrong. I talked dollars 
and cents as the result of work, and the lack 
of them as a consequence of neglect. The re- 
sponse was astonishing. Later, after I had 
gained a fair control of the class and developed 
some spirit of right-doing by simple talks, I 
tried to get the boys to do right because they 
wished to do so. Having grown up in New 
York streets myself, I am ' wise ' to everything 
they do. . . I have appealed to individ- 
ual pride, wherever possible, by praising 
every time I could find the slightest chance. 
Praising one boy publicly for something that 
others had failed to do has a good effect upon 
the boys who fail. . . . Among these boys 
the will is exceedingly strong. In most cases 
it is perverted. The great difficulty is to over- 
come this perversion. The only way clear to 
me is to develop sympathy instead. Sympathy 
toward them is an absolute necessity. . . . 
The teaching of book knowledge is a difficult 
matter. The boys have a strong aversion to 
work at set tasks. ... A premium should 
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be set upon effort, not knowledge. This causes 
the boy to try." 

Fiatism vs. Reasoning with Children. — It 

would seem, if we have a correct conception of 
the past, that few human relationships have 
changed more radically with the strides of civil- 
ization than have those between children or 
youth and their elders, be these parents or teach- 
ers. We are speaking from the American point 
of view. 

The Roman parent, pagan that he was, was 
the last court so far as his children were con- 
cerned, even their lives being in his hands. Who 
could take him to task did he slay them ? Under 
such government the parental hold was power- 
ful. Juvenile courts, curfew laws, and other 
necessary accomplishments of a later age were 
unknown. The state did not interfere. It was 
thought that nature had endowed the parent with 
instincts which favored the child's best interest, 
and that was considered enough. No official 
account was taken of incompetent, brutal or 
other abnormal phases of parenthood. 
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This principle continued in a modified form 
even after the empire was Christianized ; that is, 
the parent had control of his children, which fact 
the children realized. No one was more inter- 
ested in the correct training of children and 
youth than was Luther, and yet in this respect 
he was not lacking in the Roman quality. He 
" once refused for three days to receive an of- 
fending son into favor," and when intercession 
was made in the son's behalf the father said that 
he " would rather have a dead than a disobedient 
son. 

For some reason there seems to-day to be a 
surprising lack of capacity on the part of many 
to manage their children. The child need but 
to assert itself and persist in its determination 
and the parent will finally yield. This self- 
assertiveness begins at an early age, when the 
child has no sense or desire beyond that of want- 
ing its own way. It goes on year after year, 
the child gaining ground, the parent losing. 
Then comes the teacher. In the nature of things 
and agreeable to its habits, such a child expects 
to have its own way at school. But the alternate 
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experience of ruling and being ruled does not 
work well. 

Since we cannot go too far back in seeking for 
causes, the following from Rousseau is of interest : 

" When the infant cries, it is from discom- 
fort. It is unable to help itself in the least, 
and can only express its sensations of pain by 
cries, which are calls for aid. Instead of rock- 
ing, or tossing, or scolding it, ascertain the 
cause of the uneasiness and relieve it. If the 
cause cannot be found, it is useless to try to 
console it by means unsuited to the source of 
the discomfort. At first in its weakness it im- 
plores needful aid, which should be accorded; 
but by injudicious responses to its prayers, 
the latter are converted into commands. The 
baby's commands should not be heeded; his 
physical comforts should be diligently attended 
to, but he should not be permitted to com- 
mand people, for he is not their master. He 
soon looks on those around him as instruments, 
which he is to keep in motion, to use for se- 
curing every capricious desire ; he thus becomes 
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tyrannical, perverse and imperious, and the 
parents have themselves created this spirit of 
domination by unwise administration. In 
helping him, we must confine ourselves to what 
is really of use to him, yielding nothing to his 
whims or unreasonable wishes. Such caprice 
is unnecessary, contributes nothing to his hap- 
piness, and will not be manifest except as we 
create it. Give the child more personal free- 
dom, and less authority; let him do more for 
himself and exact less from others. He will 
thus become accustomed to desire only what 
he can obtain for himself, and will feel less 
keenly the want of what is not within his 
power. 

"If the child is petted or coaxed when he 
cries, he is educated to cry. If you cannot 
relieve a real discomfort, do nothing; do not 
try to soothe him by petting him. Your 
caresses will not relieve his pain, but he will 
remember what is necessary to do to be hu- 
mored, and when he discovers that he can, at 
will, engage your solicitous attention, he is 
your master. If we show indifference to his 
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crying, if we take no pains to hush it, he will, 
receiving no satisfaction, discontinue the prac- 
tice. Anticipate his needs and do not wait for 
him to notify you by his crying, which begets 
the habit; but do not evince much uneasiness 
and distress at his tears, for when he finds 
that they have power to move, he will be very 
lavish of them. By disregarding unreasonable 
crying the habit is prevented, and if it already 
exists, can be cured." 

It is thought by some that selfhood and in- 
dependence are developed if children are allowed 
to follow their own judgment. I have known 
parents to leave a child un-named in order that 
it might later have an opportunity to select its 
own name. 

The Romans and their firm medieval descend- 
ants were sincere. We abhor some of their prac- 
tices but they were not trifling with their off- 
spring. There was a heroic completeness about 
them that is not entitled wholly to disrespect. 
We can hardly enter into their spirit because 
what with them was strength and a kind of vir- 
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tue degenerated later into brutality such as is 
described by Dickens in his many references to 
the school of his land and day. He was inter- 
ested in child-emancipation and roundly scored 
the child-quellers of his time. So interested was 
he that he intimates in one place his preference 
for gypsy child-freedom above the kind of dis- 
cipline that he found. 

The notion prevails that children must be 
reasoned with. This sounds well. It is again 
one of those stereotyped expressions that looks 
the listener squarely in the eye and challenges 
him to question it. As a matter of fact the idea 
is right in a modified sense only. Taken abso- 
lutely the theory is not only questionable, but 
wrong; even dangerous. One need not be very 
observant to have seen relationships between 
parent and child or teacher and child where this 
kind of sentiment has taken the fiber out of the 
entire family or school. If the reasoning be 
skillfully gauged to the degree of the child's ad- 
vancement, it is not only right but very essential ; 
beyond that, it is neither. To attempt to es- 
tablish the idea that the child shall be governed 
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only by reason, demonstrates lack of competence. 
It would place teacher or parent and child on a 
level. The two or three decades by which their 
ages differ, and the specific parental instincts 
count for nothing if this theory is sound. The 
child would be deprived of all directive benefit 
accruing from the parent's or the teacher's ma- 
turity. The family and the school would become 
deliberative assemblies. 

It is legitimate for the child to ask "why," 
and he should be satisfied, not by having ex- 
plained to him all that is in the mind of his su- 
perior but only so much as is necessary for him 
to know. There are those who not only ram- 
blingly answer what the child asks, but volun- 
teer irrelevant explanations and expansions 
which the child can do nothing with. 

A diagram may illustrate what is meant : 



I 

Reasons that 
should be given to 
the child; such as 
are within his 
power to under- 
stand. 



II 

Additional rea- 
sons known to the 
parent or teacher 
which may wisely 
be withheld. 
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in 

Reasons and 

laws beyond the 
intelligence of even 

the parent and 

teacher, but yet 
obeyed. 
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" Why shall I do this," asks the child. 

" Because I wish you to 99 may be a sufficient 
answer. Often a prolonged explanation satis- 
fies and convinces less. 

The Book of Proverbs is admired by all, yet 
Solomon gives reasons to a certain extent only. 
He says: 

" Children, obey your parents in the Lord ; 
[why?] for this is right." 

"Honor thy father and thy mother [why?] 
that it may be well with thee." 

" My son, forget not my law, but let thine 
heart keep my commandments; [why?] for 
length of days, and long life, and peace, shall 
they add to thee." 

These explanations do not go beyond " i 99 in 
the diagram, but we have often heard them com- 
mented upon by the irresponsible interpreter; 
there is no dearth of additional enlargement. 
We are governed by many principles that cannot 
be settled in the laboratory. 

We follow this law of measuring the reasons 
given by the capacity of the learner, not alone 
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in the moral realm, but also in the intellectual. 
As a common example, mensuration is taught 
in arithmetic, but the reasons for most of the 
formulae are reserved for geometry. The reason 
why the square on the hypotenuse of a right 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the other two sides has been known for twenty- 
five centuries but the student of arithmetic still 
uses the formulae on faith. 

Children of To-day and of the Past. — Much is 
said to-day by middle-aged men and women 
about the boys and girls of their own school- 
days, thirty or forty years ago. The following 
is part of an editorial taken from the Penn Yan 
{New York) Express. It is a voice from the 
street and roadside rather than from the schools 
and is well worthy of an ear : 

" The boys of the present day are so coddled 
and pampered in idleness and luxury that many 
of them become emasculated of the elements of 
strength and virtue which are the crowning 
glories of youth and which presage a success- 
ful manhood. Half a century ago the situa- 
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tion was different. The boys of that period 
were so reared as to become self-reliant and 
independent. They were not satisfied with 
seeing professionals play ball; they played 
themselves. They were also taught to appre- 
ciate the dignity of labor and to value rightly 
time and money. Luxuries they had few or 
none, but possessed of health and a high am- 
bition their lives were truly enjoyable. Such 
boys were not dismayed by stone bruises, and, 
barefooted, they could enjoy a trip over the 
grain stubble. And when the biting frost 
came how much pleasure they found in warm- 
ing their frosted feet on the ground made 
warm by recumbent cattle. Boots were only 
supplied in the coldest weather, and then the 
red cow-hide corrugations needed frequent 
treatments of melted tallow by the kitchen fire 
to make them wearable. 

" Ventilation was not a subject of interest in 
those days. There was a superlative redun- 
dancy of it without the aid of revolving fans. 
The wind whistled through the crevices and 
knot-holes and not infrequently boys enjoyed 
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the sport of riding down stairs on sifted snow, 
and exposures brought ruggedness and health 
instead of disease, and many boys thus inured 
have had their names inscribed high on the 
rolls of fame and true greatness. 

" We would not recommend a return to the 
austere modes of living that characterized the 
lives of our ancestors; but it is evident that 
something is lacking in the present mode of 
bringing up children, and the results of such 
deficiency are lamentable. While it is not 
necessary to compel our children to endure 
hardships and privations, however valuable the 
discipline that comes from them, they certainly 
should be made to acquire habits of industry 
and to entertain higher respect for the true 
virtues of head and heart than for fine clothes 
in the extreme of fashion. And they should 
be taught to prize scholastic attainments above 
the evanescent glory of athletic achievements/' 

There is considerable sense in this, and there 
are reasons for the change that has taken place, 
but the reasons must be sought outside of the 
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boy. There is not so much a boy-problem to 
be settled as there is a parent-problem and a 
society-problem. 

There is a tendency in our country to discuss 
the boy independently, as we consider an adult. 
When the normal grown-up is spoken of, we think 
of him as unrelated to anyone who is answerable 
for him. Not so the boy. The normal boy, like 
the normal colt, belongs to someone who is re- 
sponsible for him. If found away from their 
proper environment each is held and advertised. 
If they have trespassed, the owner may be held 
for damages. 

Society, which is the real critic in the editorial 
quoted, has also a duty towards the boy. For 
centuries society was almost static in its indus- 
trial conditions. The boy entered into the simple 
adult activities that surrounded him. He was 
a useful and honored little citizen, encouraged 
and assisted by his elders. Suddenly, beginning 
about 1830, we found ourselves surprised and, as 
it were, inundated by wave after wave of inven- 
tions. The railroad, the reaper and mower, 
friction matches, the daguerreotype, photography, 
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telegraphy, the steam hammer, the sewing ma- 
chine, anaesthetics, all came in sixteen years. 
Our industrial life was not at once revolution- 
ized, however, as the inventions continued to be 
improved; the frontier was being settled where 
only the ax and the ox were needed, and our 
nation was absorbed with the greatest problems 
in its history. But after the war we broke from 
our old moorings, the boy with the rest. 

The city parent realizes that there is little for 
his son in his urban surroundings. Business is 
done by pushing buttons, turning faucets and 
pressing keys — work that a boy cannot well 
perform? His little employments have been 
taken from him without number, and he is left 
adrift without even the shoe-shining industry, 
until recently so distinctly his work. He has 
no chores. The worried city parent dreams of 
farm life for his boy. How safe he thinks 
is the farm! What lessons can be learned there ! 
But are present conditions ideal in the country, 
in the sense and for the purpose discussed here ? 
In the spring and summer the boy on the farm 
used to plant, hoe, herd cattle, hunt and market 
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eggs and perform other services delegated to hint 
Later he would assist in the hay and grain fields; 
carry water, bring between-meal lunches (the 
short day had not yet reached the farm), ride the 
head horse. When the threshers came he would 
cut bands, help in the straw, hold bags. To-day 
improved machinery does all this. The stock 
is too well bred for him to handle, horses are 
no longer driven tandem, but abreast, fruit is 
carefully picked, sorted and crated for a critical 
market. He no longer runs errands, the tele- 
phone is used; he no longer goes to town for 
the mail, the rural carrier brings it Instead of 
kindling and wood to be carried, the coal-man 
fills the bins. The boy has in a sense been de- 
graded. He is now told to "Go away," to 
"Lookout." 

In all these changes society is industrially the 
gainer, but the boy, for the time being at least, 
is the loser. His jobs are gone. He is in the 
way. Changes have come so rapidly that we 
have not become adjusted to them. It may take 
another century before we have our bearings. 
In the meantime society through its public 
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schools must help to tide over this critical period 
in juvenile history by supplying facilities for edu- 
cating and training the hand and the eye. Man- 
ual training is a part of this, but not all. The 
boy must be taught not merely to use tools but 
the fundamental operations and principles gov- 
erning our uses of steam, gasoline, electricity, 
etc. Formerly when he saw a mill, he could 
easily comprehend the simple mechanism put in 
motion by the water wheel. Not so to-day. 
Our schools should be well-equipped. If a dis- 
trict needs a $40,000 school building, $10,000 
more should be added to make it an institution 
really useful for the needs of to-day. 

We have rushed from simple modes of living 
into a new and complicated machine-life where 
the children are largely in the way. That the 
large family of some decades ago is being dis- 
couraged is not wholly unnatural. We do not 
know where we are. Family life is floundering. 
Had the wonderful industrial changes that have 
been crowded into the past half century come 
to us gradually in two or three centuries we 
would to-day have been better adjusted to them. 
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It is generally the boy who is discussed, be- 
cause he is aggressive; but the girl is also receiv- 
ing attention. The reader is referred to The 
Independent, (Education Number, Aug. 2, 1906), 
to an article entitled The High School at Tyler. 
Also to The Daughters' Number (Sept., 1907), 
of Good Housekeeping (p. 265), for expressions 
on the high school girl. The girl differs from 
the boy in that she is more passive and negative 
in her psychological qualities. Passing the high 
school girl, who forms a distinct problem, and 
giving some attention to the management of the 
younger girl, the following from the last men- 
tioned magazine seems to the point. The girl's 
age is not given, but judging from her picture 
in the illustration, she is perhaps eight or nine, 
The article is entitled Modern Discipline. 

Daughter: " Mamma, it's such a nice day, 
to-day, that I think the fresh air will do me 
good. If you were me, would you go out and 
play with Gwendolyn Rathbun ? " 

Mother: " Yes, dear ; I think that would be 
very nice." 
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" It is so warm and sunshiny this morning, it 
feels just like spring. I think I will wear my 
new jacket." 

"I am afraid that would not be warm 
enough for you. Besides, you want to keep 
that for best." 

"But there is a button off my old jacket, 
and, besides, I wore it yesterday, and it made 
me so hot I couldn't breathe ! " 

" Bring me your jacket, dear ; I can put the 
button on in a minute." 

"Oh, you needn't do that, mamma! I 
know you are awfully busy. . . ." 

" But it won't take me a minute, and I really 
think you ought to be careful in changing. 
These first bright days sometimes look warm, 
and yet they are quite chilly. Run and bring 
me your brown jacket." 

" But really, mamma, you haven't any idea 
how hot it is. I went out to see, and the sun 
is just as warm as it is sometimes in summer. 
Besides, I saw a fly on the piazza. I don't 
know but I'll be too warm in my new jacket." 
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" I really think you'd better wear your old 
one to-day. Run and get it. I can't wait but 
a minute. I've got to go and see the vegetable 
man." 

"But, mamma, really, if you knew how 
warm it is I'm sure you wouldn't want me to 
wear that great heavy old thing. It's too 
warm even in the winter, and when I wore it 
yesterday it really made me feel faint Be- 
sides, don't you see? I have on my blue dress. 
I couldn't wear my brown jacket with this blue 
dress ; it looks perfectly horrid." 

" But, my dear child, when your jacket was 
new, I remember your saying that it went so 
well with this blue dress." 

"Yes, mamma, it did then; but I think it 
must have faded a little, and I don't think they 
go together, now. My new jacket goes ever 
so much better with the blue dress." 

" But don't you want to keep it for best? " 

" I would, mamma, if I had another one to 
wear every day. You don't know how soon it 
gets warm, now. !And, really, I don't see what 
I can do except wear it for every day. Be- 
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sides, I told Gwendolyn about it yesterday, 
and she said she wished she could see it. I'm 
sure I shall be warm enough; and if I'm not, 
all I have to do is to go in and change it. 
Meanwhile you can be putting the button on 
my old jacket. Shall I run and get it for 
you?" 

" You can run and get it, but I really think 
you had better wear it this morning. See, 
there goes the grocer's boy with his collar 
turned up. It is really sharp this morning." 

" But, then, mamma, he is driving, and one 
is always so cold when driving. Besides, he 
is in the shadow of the wagon. I shall be run- 
ning about playing in the bright sunshine. I 
know the new jacket will be warm enough, and 
I'm never chilly. You know you told Mrs. 
Rathbun, the other day, what a fine, strong cir- 
culation I had; don't you remember?" 

" Come, dear ; I can't discuss the matter any 
further. In a day or two you can wear your 
new jacket, but, to-day, the brown one seems 
just the thing." 

" All right, mamma ; then I don't care to go 
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out at all. I think I'll just stay in this morn- 
ing and study my lessons." 

" But I wouldn't do that. The fresh air is 
so good for you. And, besides, Gwendolyn 
will be waiting for you." 

" But I don't like to go out with Gwendolyn 
in my old jacket. She has such a pretty new 
one. It is made of blue cheviot, trimmed with 
braid, and has the cunningest little brass but- 
tons! You have no idea how pretty it looks 
with her new plaid skirt. I don't like to go 
out with her in my old jacket. And you know, 
mamma, how nice Gwendolyn is, but I do think 
she loves to show off a little, and I don't like 
to be shabby when I'm with her. So, if you 
don't object, I think I will wait until it is warm 
enough for me to wear my new jacket. I don't 
mind, really, staying in this morning. I 
mustn't keep you any longer, mamma." 

" But I prefer that you should go out, and I 
think you are very foolish to make such a fuss 
about the jacket that you have found so com- 
fortable all winter. I am surprised to find my 
little daughter so vain that she would give up a 
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pleasure unless she is allowed to wear just 
what she likes." 

" But it isn't giving up a pleasure at all. It 
is not any pleasure to me to wear that old thing 
when all the other girls are looking spick- 
and-span new. Do you think I have no feel- 
ings? I heard you tell papa, the other night, 
that you really were ashamed to go out in that 
old hat any longer, and you told him you had 
no idea how much Mrs. Rathbun spent on her 
hats." 

" I don't think you ought to say that. It 
is a very different thing. It is of no impor- 
tance what a girl wears. Of course it is neces- 
sary for me to look nice, for your father's 
sake. I do it mainly to please him." 

" But, mamma, he didn't seem to be a bit 
pleased about the new hat. Don't you know 
how he shook the newspaper the way he does, 
and went on reading without saying a word ? " 

"Well, I have not time to talk any more 
about it ; I am too busy." 

" But what am I to do? Shall I stay in, or 
may I wear my new jacket?" 
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" I have already told you." 

" But I don't know what you said? 99 

"I told you I thought you ought to wear 

the old jacket. It is too chilly for the new 

one." 

" But, mamma, you haven't been out ; and I 
have. You don't know how warm I get play- 
ing in the sun. And you know you always say 
that being a little chilly never hurts any one." 

"But, really, I must go now. I am sorry 
that you are so foolish." 

"But what shall I do?" 

"Wear your old jacket or else stay in- 
doors." 

" But I'm afraid I'll get a headache if I stay 
indoors. Mayn't I put on my little knitted 
jacket and then put on the new jacket over 
that? Then I shall be warm enough, I'm 
sure." 

" But I prefer that you should not wear the 
new jacket yet ; I want you to keep it nice." 

"I thought you were only afraid of my 
catching cold?" 

"That, too, of course; but, besides, I don't 
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like you to wear that jacket for your rough 
play." 

"But we were not going to play at any 
rough games ; we were only going to sit quietly 
on Gwendolyn Rathbun's piazza/' 

" Then I'm sure, if you're only going to sit 
still, even in the sunshine, you will need your 
brown jacket. So put it on without another 
word." 

" Then I don't want ?o go out at all." 
" Do as you please." 

Self-Government and School Government. — 

One of the questions asked in the list referred to 
was this: " What per cent, of boys and girls of 
high school age seem to you not to be under good 
parental control — where parents may be very 
willing, but impotent, to render the school sub- 
stantial assistance? " 

The average of the answers was 40 per cent. ; 
that is, according to this estimate, two-fifths 
of the boys and girls of that age are out of their 
parents' hands. We believe that these replies 
underestimate it. Not only are a large per cent. 
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out of the control of the home but there have 
been formal efforts made to introduce this condi- 
tion into the schools, which of course also has 
its support by some educators. The argument in 
favor of it generally is that we live in a free 
country, where each boy and girl must govern 
self later on, and they are to have practice in it 
in school, don't you know. By these advocates, 
common-school discipline is said to be awful! 
The school is a prison, so we hear. To make 
this clear, the writer will reproduce a part of a 
discussion presented by himself at an associa- 
tion on the assigned subject Self -Government vs. 
the Penitentiary System in the Public Schools: 

At the outset let me say that I am opposed 
to self-government in the public schools. I do 
not believe in it, never have believed in it, and, 
though I hope I have an open mind, I do not 
think that I ever shall believe in it, because I 
believe it is opposed both to reason and to the 
experience of mankind. 

But we must know on what ground we stand. 
We cannot consider teacher-government as 
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" penitentiary government/* implying that the 
teacher is a czar and the school a Russia with 
a Siberia awaiting offenders, unless at the same 
time we think of self-government as pupil-gov- 
ernment in fact, organized by the pupils for the 
pupils. I have known of only one such 
democracy, that at Ida Grove, Iowa, a few 
years since. Any other kind is teacher-gov- 
ernment. 

When the advocates of self-government take 
up the discussion it practically always resolves 
itself into a modified monarchial form, such as 
every good teacher believes in. Why not dis- 
criminate clearly, since it is possible to do so? 
Either pupils do govern themselves or they are 
in some manner or degree governed by forces 
without themselves. The discussion falls on 
one or the other side of this line. 

We hear teachers say that they go away 
from their school for days at a time, their 
classes continuing to meet and recite (and the 
teacher to draw his pay). That this may be 
done without an outbreak in the school is not 
impossible. I believe that one teacher in ten 
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thousand may do this successfully. But does 
that make it practicable? And, further, is that 
pupil-government or does the teachers' influ- 
ence still govern the school, though he be ab- 
sent? 

I know a teacher who had charge of a full 
grammar-school room. Adjoining was a 
smaller recitation room vacant most of the day. 
The teacher conceived the idea of taking classes 
into the smaller room to recite, meantime leav- 
ing the majority of her pupils in the regular 
room to study. Were the latter self-governed ? 
No. Though bodily separated from them by 
a brick partition, the teacher was still present 
in the study room in power and influence. 
The government in both rooms was teacher- 
government pure and simple. 

Self-government is the flower of developed 
government. It has required many weary cen- 
turies of experience to lead up to it in a few 
places. If the culture-epochs theory be ten- 
able, it would seem that a boy twelve or four- 
teen years of age is no more ready for com- 
plete self-government than were our ancestors 
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during the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. 
Our ancestors themselves were not ready for 
self-government during the crusades, and yet 
we are told that children can govern them- 
selves. 

The school stands for the principle of in- 
stilling self-control and self-direction among 
the boys and girls who attend. It is a failure 
to the degree that it fails in this particular; 
but absolute self-government is a dangerous 
joke — a foolish experiment which robs the 
school system of settled work while the com- 
munity is having its saturnalia. 
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Boards Seeking Teachers and Vice Versa. — 

The object here is not merely to deal with the 
board in its employment of teachers but also to 
discuss the teacher in quest of a position, though 
no recipe is furnished that will solve completely 
the problems for either. 

Teachers' agencies and friendly faculty com- 
mittees in normal schools and colleges are help- 
ful in these days, but such intermediaries are not 
here discussed. It is the direct contact of those 
who may contract that interests us. Except in 
emergency calls the teacher herself must gener- 
ally work up the situation. 

Artful plans and measures for securing place 
or promotion, though often effective, are being 
frowned upon to-day. A teacher who secures 
a position by a bare majority vote can hardly be 
said to have received a call. The case of a county 
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school officer, who is avowedly in a political cam- 
paign, is different. 

One difficulty is that the candidate usually ex- 
pects a more important and prominent position 
than his preparation, experience and general cul- 
ture entitle him to expect. This is not singular 
in this land of great expectations. Great things 
are in the air. When someone receives a 
marked advance the question sometimes arises 
with others as to whether gaining headway of 
this kind depends upon qualifications or if the 
secret lies in the method of pursuit. The one 
who receives the " promotion " generally wishes 
his fellows to believe that it came to him un- 
sought, and that with him it was a mere choice 
between acceptance or declination. 

It may not be easy to get at the real facts; 
why try? what is the real difference? It is not 
yet known whether his interests have really been 
advanced ; if they have, he is ready, and it is right 
that he should have his due. (Ps. lxxv, 6.) 
Teachers are so easily discouraged; and they 
wear their hearts on their sleeve. There is a 
pessimism on the part of teachers that is woeful. 
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How does the teacher know that what she con- 
siders promotion would better come at the time 
which she appoints or that she would better let 
it take its course? 

" Who bides his time and day by day 

Faces defeat full patiently, 
And lifts a mirthful roundelay, 

However poor his fortunes be,— 
He will not fail in any qualm 

Of poverty — the paltry dime 
It will grow golden in his palm 

Who bides his time." 

— /. IV. Riley: 

These "promotions" often come through 
friends, and the moral would be: Have friends. 
Or the candidate may have an impressive person- 
ality; or the exact conditions and needs of the 
place he seeks may be so focussed on his mind 
that but small effort on his part is needed to 
convince the board that he is " the man they are 
looking for." This is true: Whatever his 
method, he knows how to make an impression. 
He has gotten his place; let us hope that the 
place will not " get " him. 
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Defining Eligibility. — It is a good plan for a 
board of education to define what it considers 
eligible qualifications for the different positions 
in its schools. This is a proper method of 
formally excluding certain insistent people from 
consideration. The board often needs protection 
of this kind. Defined eligibility would be a re- 
lief. The schools would be doubly protected 
thereby : by the legal license required and by the 
rules of the board. 

The fact that a candidate wants, and needs, a 
position is no argument, but it is often used. 
His friends think it right "other things being 
equal " and then insist that these other things 
are equal. Defined eligibility would lend tone 
to a corps of teachers. But all such efforts seem 
exclusive — to such as think that positions in 
the schools, like political jobs, should be passed 
around as a matter of rotation. To such, quali- 
tative discrimination appears undemocratic. 

A fair representation of good home teachers 
is helpful. They are acquainted with the com- 
munity and can often furnish helpful informa- 
tion. 
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Questionaire. — One of the questions asked 
was : " What do you regard as the minimum 
preparation on a teacher's part for eligibility to 
a position (i) in the high school, (2) in the 
grades, (3) in primary work?" 

Of eighty-eight answers received, 90 per cent, 
call for college — or university — trained teach- 
ers for the high school — most of these meaning 
college degrees. For the middle and primary 
grades about 90 per cent, call for a high school 
education plus a normal school course of from 
two to four years. 

Ability should of course be recognized. Any 
definition of eligibility should not be retroactive, 
but it is growing more and more difficult for the 
untrained to secure desirable place. 

The Board's Risk and the Teacher's Risk. — 

It is not always easy for teachers to appreciate 
the view-points of boards of education, hence 
they are apt to err, especially if inexperienced. 

In the first place, an applicant is seeking a 
favor and should take that view of it. A com- 
mercial interviewer seeking to sell goods takes 
this view. If he finds a market for his wares 
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he is pleased. Much more so should be the 
teacher who seeks to sell his services. If suc- 
cessful, good money is paid promptly by the 
board; no fiat, no experiment. The value of 
what he sells is less certain than what he gets. 
It may be worth more or less. The board is 
taking the greater risk, hence it behooves a 
teacher to be modest, which attitude is more 
likely to inspire confidence than loud self-assur- 
ance. If by a pert and exaggerated independence 
he carries the air that his employment is a mat- 
ter of little consequence to him; that he will 
question and look up the board as fully as they 
do the candidate ; that he will sit in his hotel and 
announce his arrival. Such a person cannot be 
a servant. While a sycophant is held in con- 
tempt, the fact remains that the applicant must 
do the walking unless for some reason he is not 
affected by the law governing supply and demand. 
Boards are generally passive, not active ; they are 
seated juries who pass upon the cases that have 
been presented to them. 

Boards are generally composed of men versed 
in business diplomacy. They are on the vantage 
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ground and know it. Their urbanity and agree- 
ableness are born of strength not of solicitude. 
The better a teacher understands a board the 
better for him. 

But whenever he becomes eager to learn 
minutely the personnel of a particular board (the 
species rather than the genus) he loses oftener 
than he gains. What difference should it make 
to a candidate to what church or fraternal asso- 
ciation, or political party trustee Smith belongs? 
What has the applicant gained if he learns that 
Mr. Smith is a Congregationalist ? Suppose that 
the director is a Democrat. Will a discussion 
complimentary to this party's latest platform help 
the case? An applicant for a superintendency 
inquired concerning the churches of the place and 
got along well until he asked which was the most 
prominent, when he was asked to which he 
himself belonged. It was late to retreat so he 
thought that he had fully recovered his ground 
when he said that he " joined where he could do 
the most good." * The writer is not denying 

♦This calls to mind a University classmate who had 
been in this country but a short time but who was very 
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the fact that such crude tactics have helped candi- 
dates, any more than he is denying the possibil- 
ity that money may have influenced some officer, 
but he firmly believes that merit is being consid- 
ered more and more in the selection of teachers. 

Inexperienced candidates think that boards 
might come to a speedy decision. Boards take 
all the time they need, no more. 

Board members are generally very cautious 
in expressing their opinions; the more trained 
they are in the business the more careful will 
they be not to think aloud. Their agreeableness 
is oftener personal courtesy than official interest. 
A definite expression favorable to a candidate 
should generally be equivalent to a vote. If 
the director later changes his mind, he has erred, 
not by changing his mind but by talking too soon. 
It may be proper to give a pre-election clue that 
an applicant is the favorite. All may agree that 
he is suitable and yet not be ready to act. The 

enterprising in "making his way through school." He 
sought a church janitorship but was told that such work 
was generally given to some needy church member. 
"Veil," replied the hustling young man, "I join the 
church." 
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candidate may need to know or leave the field. 
But such promises should be honored, and of 
course generally are. 

There is advantage not alone to the board but 
as well to the candidate that these officers are 
noncommittal. If he is accorded scant satis- 
faction in his interviews it may be a sign that he 
is dealing with reliable men. After stating and 
placing his case, he is through. 

The Teacher's Application. — Those who read 
and pass officially upon teachers' applications are 
supposed to have good discriminating powers. 
If they cannot discern signs of fitness or the re- 
verse in perusing the candidate's papers and let- 
ters, they lack much. They should be able to 
satisfy themselves at a glance, almost, whether 
an applicant is worth while, and this aside from 
his scholarship and experience. First impres- 
sions abide and at least some of them enter into 
the final judgment. 

Some see nothing in handwriting. To such 
it may be that typewritten letters are most ac- 
ceptable because modern in dress, easily read, and 
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because they favor the writer by concealing a 
multitude of defects. They no doubt receive a 
degree of attention at times that is beyond their 
merit. At best, however, they are a machine 
product. 

To others whose business it is to read and pass 
upon this class of correspondence, the chirography 
may mean as much as a photograph. Graphol- 
ogy to such minds amounts almost to a science. 
" My advice to all young men who write to me," 
says Oliver Wendell Holmes, "depends some- 
what on the handwriting and spelling." 

A French writer, M. Pellat, has been discuss- 
ing graphology in the French journal, La Nature. 
The following is quoted from a translation : 

" The cerebral mechanism that gives rise to 
the movements of the writer is in correlation 
with the general organic state of the brain, and 
varies with the modalities of that state. 

" It has been said that nothing prevents a 
man from changing his handwriting, and it 
has been thought in this way to deny the 
foundations of graphology . . . but this is 
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not the question, for we do not thus alter the 
graphic characteristics of the hand — the close- 
ness of the curves, the suppleness of the line, 
the rapid motion, amplitude of pen-movement, 
care in detail, etc." 

Then follows a description of the effects upon 
the handwriting of different mental qualities, 
such as egotism, altruism, a strong or weak will, 
impressionableness, nervousness, and so on. For 
example : 

" Intelligent persons instinctively simplify 
their letters, while preserving their clearness. 
Cultivated men introduce typographic forms 
into their chirography. Taste is reflected in 
the elegance of the lines." 

Illegibly written manuscripts by men of note 
do not disprove this. Before the age of the type- 
writer, speed was necessary. To the student of 
handwriting, however, there is a masterfulness 
about the scrawls of great men. 

A written application affords in some respects 
better data than an interview. Face to face, the 
candidate may appear to be more or less than his 
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real self, due to varying mental moods, or to his 
physical condition. But his writing cannot be 
thus discounted. The language, its style and 
correctness, as well as the mechanical execution 
may be given as much time and thought as is 
needed. 

Inferior or unsuitable stationery is often used. 
Coming in the same mail with the conventional 
commercial correspondence received by the school 
officers, such teacher-letters suffer by comparison. 
They often look like school-girl missives. 

Improper folding is a common defect. Wrong 
planning, with refolding that the letter may enter 
the envelope multiplies the creases. There is no 
style or artistic taste; it is, as it were simply re- 
ducing a stick of wood that it may enter the 
door of the stove. The writer has just read one 
application in which the convex creases of the 
fold are on the first page. Another, where one 
convex and two concave creases meet the eye on 
unfolding the letter. These are details which 
children of twelve should have mastered. 

Indifference regarding the exactness and com- 
pleteness of the title and initials of the addressee 
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is not uncommon. It is not merely a matter of 
the passage and delivery of the letter. One 
would suppose that the candidate would walk 
miles to secure correct information of this kind 
rather than run the risk of inaccuracy. 

Letters of inquiry should contain self-directed 
stamped envelopes for reply. Applications where 
no papers are to be returned, should contain no 
postage. It is not good form. Boards do not 
hesitate to spend postage on promising candi- 
dates. Photographs should have the owner's 
full name and address written on back and be 
accompanied by self-directed stamped portrait 
envelopes, thus causing less bother to the school 
officer. 

The Testimonial Problem. — Testimonials are 
not very difficult to obtain for anyone whose 
conduct has been proper. Many believe that 
they have fallen into disfavor because of the 
loose traffic in them, and that a halt should be 
called. 

Any well-behaved person is entitled to a tes- 
timonial; all depends upon what is said in it. 
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Wrong begins when falsehoods enter — when it 
is said of a failure that he has succeeded. The 
writer of such an endorsement discounts his own 
reputation for reliability. 

Some say, "tell the whole truth or refuse a 
testimonial." Society does not care about the 
whole truth concerning anyone ; it would be tire- 
some — and who is able to tell whole truth? 
The following should be refused letters of en- 
dorsement : 

1. Refuse a testimonial to a teacher who 
because of moral, social, or other defects should 
not teach children in a public school. 

2. In general refuse a testimonial to a 
teacher whom for any reason you would not 
care to introduce in person to a board of edu- 
cation for the purpose of recommending him as 
a candidate. 

The theory that needs to be brought into prac- 
tice is that testimonials, such as are commonly 
given to teachers, should not be regarded as con- 
taining the final information that the writer can 
impart. A general letter should mean that its 
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writer regards the bearer as entitled to confidence 
and consideration; that if prospective employers 
are interested, specific questions will be answered. 
Such a letter may read as follows : 

"This certifies that Miss Mary Smith, the 
bearer, has taught sixth grade classes in our 
schools for the past four years. Any specific 
information desired regarding her work here 
will receive prompt attention if inquiries are 
addressed to the undersigned." 

John Jones, 
Chairman of Teachers' Committee." 

This may seem arid, because we have been 
surfeited with fulsome endorsements. How- 
ever, issued through regular, official channels, it 
would invite further investigation. It puts a 
check on the habit of going to each member of 
the board and securing verbose and flattering doc- 
uments at variance with the facts. The brief 
certificate assumes that anyone interested will 
make inquiries. Or, the dismissing superintend- 
ent or board may, upon the teacher's request, 
write directly to interested parties, in her behalf. 
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If the other plan seems too colorless, the cer- 
tificate may to some extent characterize the 
teacher as follows : 

"This certifies that Miss Mary Smith, the 
bearer, has taught a sixth grade in our schools 
for four years with good success. The fa- 
vorable reports of our superintendent justify 
the Board of Education in recommending her 
as an excellent teacher. Any specific informa- 
tion regarding her work here will receive 
prompt attention upon request. 

For the Board, 

John Jones, 

Secretary." 

Experienced school officials do not, except in 
occasional emergencies, accept general testimon- 
ials as complete vouchers. A business man does 
not buy goods upon the general recommendation 
of a stranger; why buy services for the public 
in this way? If there is truth in the oft-re- 
hearsed remark that our schools are disassociated 
from business methods, are the teachers alone to 
blame for it ? 
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If truthfulness is the paramount virtue in a 
testimonial, brevity with conciseness is a close 
second. Long letters couched in grandiloquent 
phraseology are ineffective. The following is a 
bona fide example of such a letter written by the 
head of a very prominent educational institution 
some years since for a young man who had 
taught little, with indifferent success. No alter- 
ations have been made except such as are ap- 
parent : 

" It is with more than usual pleasure, arising 
perhaps from the positive worth of the recipient 
of this testimonial that I commend Mr. N. N. 
to the attention of school officers desiring to 
employ an able teacher and superintendent. I 
am aware that in the teacher who is to occupy 
a position of such importance many qualities 
should be found, so many that he who possesses 
them all is a rare man indeed. I do not say 
that Mr. N. is such a man, but I can conscien- 
tiously say that he comes as near to my ideal 
of a superior teacher as any one whom I know 
or have known. I commend him as a young 
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man of ability, of sound judgment, excellent 
scholarship, well versed in his profession and 
its principles and having much skill in the art 
of teaching. He has been a faithful student 
for x years in this school and will graduate 
next commencement He has maintained a 
high rank in a large class of talented students. 
In addition to all these required qualifications, I 
am happy to testify to his personal worth and 
many excellencies — a true manhood, integrity, 
honesty, ambition, strength of character, calm 
judgment and a generous mind. The Board 
that selects Mr. N. for its chief teacher will 
make no experiment but can be confident of 
success from the start." 

Tastes and judgments differ; to the writer the 
testimonial just quoted seems very extravagant. 
Were he to modify it, he might do so as follows : 

I commend Mr. N. N. to school officers who 
may desire to employ a principal. I am aware 
that such a teacher should possess excellent 
qualities. That Mr. N has many of them is 
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known to me. He has ability, sound judgment, 
good scholarship; is manly, honest, ambitious. 
He has had experience in school work and will 
soon graduate from this institution with honor. 
I heartily commend him. 

Not that this is the writer's idea of a testi- 
monial, but it is an attempted revision without 
violence to the ideal and style of the one quoted. 

Questionaire. — Since this question is always 
with us it may be of interest to know what an- 
swers were submitted to the question as to the 
" advisability (i) of putting the whole truth into 
a testimonial or refusing such a letter, or (2) 
saying as much good as possible and expect the 
one who peruses it to ' read between the lines/ 99 

A few typical answers follow : 

" In reading testimonials ' read between the 
lines'; in giving a testimonial, when there is 
really nothing to say, do the least harm possi- 
ble." 

" I seldom write testimonials ; if I do, I take 
the second plan." 
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" I find the second plan the better, because a 
failure in one school does not necessarily indi- 
cate the same in another. Also, one superin- 
tendent's judgment of a teacher may not be the 
same as another's." 

" I prefer the latter. Everybody has some 
good points and I do not vouch for those I do 
not cover." 

" Sparse use of testimonials and a statement 
that an intelligent reader will interpret at its 
true value, either for what it suggests or leaves 
unsaid is about the best plan I can recom- 
mend." 

" My preference is not to write testimonials 
at all, and I do not often do so. I prefer al- 
ways (and it is best for the teacher) to write 
directly to the party concerned, or answer in- 
quiries." 

" I do not think it is necessary to put all the 
truth into a testimonial. I adopt this standard 
which I find entirely safe: I ask myself if I 
am writing anything which can mislead the 
person reading the testimonial if he uses ordi- 
nary sense. I also add : ' If you are inter- 
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ested in this person's candidacy, I will cheer- 
fully answer any inquiries you may care to 
make/ or words to that effect." 

" By a skillful use of words one may say the 
good thing in a testimonial and yet leave the 
impression in the reader's mind of certain 
weaknesses or defects. One may say a good 
deal by his omissions." 

" Tell what you can honestly, nothing more. 
Some teachers fail completely in one place and 
still succeed in another." 

"In my judgment it is best to characterize 
a teacher accurately in a testimonial. Many 
teachers are employed solely on the strength of 
the papers they carry around with them. It is 
neither fair to the employing officer nor to the 
employed to assist in placing an incompetent 
teacher." 

" I believe that a superintendent should either 
put essential truths into a testimonial or refuse 
to give it. The wish-wash testimonials have 
rendered the bona fide ones weak and void. In 
case a superintendent cannot fully endorse a 
candidate, he should state in his letter that par- 
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ties desiring to employ her should write to him 
for fuller details before making final decision. 
He should be frank and honest in stating his 
position to the candidate." 

References and the Referee.— References furn- 
ished by the candidate may not be worth 
more than the general testimonial. Much de- 
pends on the referee. Replies to letters of in- 
quiry between strangers, even under the protec- 
tive assurance of confidence, are seldom entirely 
satisfactory. The referee does not fancy the 
idea of putting his inmost thoughts on paper as 
a signed statement to save a slight inconvenience, 
it may be, to unknown parties. It is difficult for 
most people to be what is known as " fair." If 
another's ideals are quite at variance with our 
own we are apt to be more or less prejudiced. 

Why not visit a teacher in her home town — 
if possible, at her work? There she appears as 
she is. Away from home, or through the medium 
of friends, and the mail, she stands against a 
different background. For the more important 
positions the teacher should be visited. For the 
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ordinary subordinate positions, excessive ex- 
change of calls and interviews involving time and 
expense hardly seems necessary. It would seem 
that a tolerably accurate estimate could be made 
from the following among other data: 

1. The application, composed and written by . 
the candidate. This should contain ex- 
plicit statements concerning his educational 
advantages, where and to what extent 
Schooled, grade of work and length of 
service in positions held. 

2. The testimonials, a few in number, copies 
only. Their value depends upon the 
points discussed before. 

3. The references: A list of formal ques- 
tions may be sent to the referees. 

4. The applicant's photograph. 

Questionaire. — To ascertain others' opinions, 
the following was included in the questionaire: 

" What has the greatest weight with you in 
determining a candidate's -fitness for a given posi- 
tion? Please comment on each of the following: 
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r (i) Personal interview, (2) References, (3) 
Testimonials, (4) Your own looking-up" 

Nearly all were indifferent to testimonials, and 
also to references. The large majority preferred 
a personal interview, and many their " own look- 
ing-up." 

A few answers : 

" ' Personal interview ' so that I may be able 
to judge of the personality of the applicant 
and of her ability to ' fit into * the place sought. 
'To whom it may concern * testimonials are 
valued according to my confidence in the per- 
sons who sign them. References are all right 
if the referees possess two qualifications: (1) 
7 A knowledge of teachers and their work. (2) 
Specific knowledge (not impressions) of the 
person recommended/' 

" Recommendations are not worth much ex- 
cept as an introduction." 

" Personal interview if the superintendent is 
sure that he is a reader of personality — if not, 
it is a dangerous criterion. General references 
to unknown parties are valueless. 'Looking 
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up ' is valuable if well done. If carelessly done 
it might be possible to strike only friends or 
enemies of the teacher." 

" Our policy is to consider the qualifications 
of the one referred to almost as largely as the 
qualifications of the candidate." 
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In the foregoing analysis of some of the more 
common "public school relationships" it may 
seem to be suggested that the public schools 
should be managed by cold processes of law and 
blue, icy rules. Such is far from the intention. 
Good-fellowship and friendliness are very essen- 
tial to human intercourse whether in public or 
private activities. The only question that need 
be raised is on what basis this department of hu- 
man intercourse rests. 

School management should be rigid and clear- 
cut and bear publicity at all times, yet in the inter- 
course of human beings here as elsewhere there 
should be bonhomie. The lid need not always be 
off the school machinery and the community in- 
cessantly stirred by the rumbling and grinding of 
its action. It is neither necessary nor best that 
each one in the public's service should be hourly 
undergoing an ordeal. The people are not in 
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perpetual mistrust. There must be sympathy. 
The contacts are not in the nature of brief and 
petty business transactions that may be carried 
on in cold blood, but they are such as are inti- 
mate and continuous. 

The only protest intended is against a fellow- 
ship that wrests the schools from the people. 
This is not possible in a city that is fairly awake, 
but smaller communities frequently suffer from 
it. The local authorities are often not the real 
managers of their own schools, though they 
would vigorously resent such an intimation. 

Solidarity in public service is bad unless it 
includes the whole people. In grivate business 
the case differs. A commercial traveler once told 
the writer that in a certain section of the far 
southwest his sales were largely based on social 
affinities. Samples were not looked at so closely 
as the air and demeanor of the salesman. This 
may seem odd but it was not corrupt. But was 
that superintendent of schools merely " odd " 
who said that " to me it does not so much mat- 
ter as to the kind of books bought as to the fel- 
low who sells them " ? 
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Publicity is a good thing in public relation- 
ships. The people should know all about the offi- 
cial doings of the school board, and in this respect 
the city is far in advance of the town. In the for- 
mer, representatives of the press are present at 
regular board meetings and the people know 
within a few hours what has been done. In the 
average town the newspapers get second or third 
hand reports, often months afterwards, when 
publicity does more harm than good. 

The writer knows a town where, while the 
board was not in the least wanting in rectitude, 
there was yet uneasiness and undue caution about 
openness. In several instances there was no re- 
corded board action on important questions that 
had been settled. The superintendent was told 
semi-officially and semi-confidentially by board 
members (generally by one member) to "go 
ahead " with changes that were thought advisable. 
You ask, what is the difference so long as the 
superintendent was not thwarted? Much differ- 
ence, which one example out of several that 
could be cited will show. A certain text-book 
was not meeting the demands of the times. A 
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board member or two said, " put in the later and 
better book." This was done. While the con- 
tract on the dislodged book had expired, the pub- 
lishers yet inquired into the change. The mem- 
ber of the board who had given the order and said 
that board action was not necessary, had (let us 
say) forgotten his connection with the circum- 
stance and sent the agent to the secretary's rec- 
ords. No record of the change appeared. It 
had every appearance that the board knew noth- 
ing of the change and there was plenty of room 
for mischief, which, however, did not develop be- 
cause of the close acquaintance of the agent and 
the superintendent. Instances of such irregulari- 
ties culled from school doings in the towns of the 
land, would fill books. Instead of this Fabian 
policy, each member of the board should know 
what is going on, never allowing one man to man- 
age affairs single-handed. That is the method of 
the city board. There is a time and place for 
private discussion and that is in committee meet- 
ings, but it is impossible to call to mind a single 
instance, historic or theoretic, where an American 
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board may pass a measure that should not imme- 
diately become public property. 

In conclusion, a teacher who does not visit 
other teachers to observe their work, who does 
not read books on her work, who does not attend 
meetings of professional associations, cannot keep 
pace with the procession; that she may have some 
private conduit through which inspiration comes 
to her and sustains her, is not to be believed. It 
is also hard to believe that a member of the board 
in yonder town of three thousand inhabitants can 
help to legislate for the schools with complete suc- 
cess unless he throws himself into the current 
that is sweeping the present age. 



THE END 
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